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PREFACE 


The Soviet Navy has traditionally been treated in 
Soviet strategic thought as a kind of seaward extension of 
Russia's land forces. In one of his World War II declara¬ 
tions, Stalin described the Soviet Fleet as "the true help¬ 
er of the Red Army."'*’ This Soviet concept of the Navy as a 
kind of floating Army Auxiliary tended until very recent¬ 
ly to keep Soviet naval surface forces close to Russian 
shores and clear of the high seas. In the period of the 
1950's, Soviet naval strategy was clearly defensive, and 
the overriding concern of Soviet naval leaders was the pro¬ 
tection of the Soviet Union from possible nuclear attack 
by American carrier task forces. 

In recent years, Soviet naval vessels have been appear¬ 
ing more frequently in the world's sea lanes, most notice¬ 
ably in the Mediterranean Sea. Last year, for the first 
time, Soviet naval warships were deployed in a highly visi¬ 
ble manner in an attempt to influence events in the Middle 
East during the Arab-Israeli war. More recently, Soviet 
naval units were dispatched to the vicinity of the U.S. na¬ 
val task force off the coast of Korea during the Pueblo cri¬ 
sis. These and other developments have led some observers 
to conclude that the Soviet Navy has been given the mission 


1. Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Milit ar y Doctrine (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1953), p. 362. 
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of projecting Soviet power abroad into areas not contig¬ 
uous to the Soviet Union, in a Communist version of "gun¬ 
boat diplomacy". 

In a statement representative of the journalistic 
reaction to the greater visibility of Soviet naval power, 
Time magazine commented: 


The new Soviet emphasis on seapower represents a 
major strategic decision. With its arsenal of 
720 ICB'-'Is more than offset by a larger U.S. de¬ 
terrent, with its huge land army muscle-bound 
and deprived of global mobility in the middle 
of the great Eurasian land mass, Russia has 
turned to the sea to break out of its own geo¬ 
graphic confines and attempt to wield truly 
g1oba1 power. 


In general, this evaluation seems to correspond to the fears 

3 

of many naval observers in the United States. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the mis¬ 
sions of the Soviet Navy as they appear to be unfolding 
in the 1960’s, with particular emphasis on the capabilities 
and limitations of-Soviet naval power for use in limited 
applications of force or influence abroad. This analysis 
is based on an examination of the public statements of Soviet 
leaders regarding the potentialities of seapower and military 
force in general, an examination of the physical capabili¬ 
ties and limitations of the Soviet naval forces as they exist. 


2. Time . February 23, 1968, p. 23. 

3. "Navy, Seeking Funds, Notes Soviet Gains", New York 
Times, February 21, 1968. 
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and an examination of the actual uses which have been made 
of the Soviet Navy in recent years. 
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WARSHIPS OF THE: 


SOVIET NAVY 


CHAPTER ONE: 


In the Navy, the submarine gains in importance, 
whereas surface ships can no longer play the role 
they played, in the past. , 

- N. S. Khrushchev 1 2 

It is a truism that a nation’s military strategy is re¬ 
flected in the weapons it procures. This is perhaps even more 
true in the case of naval strategy than in other branches be¬ 


cause of the great expense of naval construction and. the long 
useful life of naval vessels. Even though combatant ships tend 
to be mu It i -purpose weapons, they are not. infinitely so. The 
inherent capabilities and limitations of naval vessels pro¬ 
cured. in the present will tend, to determine the options open 
to naval strategists for at least a decade into the future, and 
perhaps longer. For this reason, any examination of Soviet na¬ 
val strategy must take into account the naval shipbuilding pro¬ 
gram. 


Khrushchev opened the decade of the 1950's with a major 
speech on the military balance, in which he deprecated the role 
of the surface ship and indicated, that priority was to be given 
to submarine construction. Soviet naval approval of this course 
of action was officially expressed by Admiral V. A. Kasatonov, 
then commander of the Black Sea Fleet, and a former submarine 
commander. Actually, Khrushchev's aversion to major surface 


1. Report to the Supreme Soviet, "Disarmament - the xvay to 
secure peace and friendship .between .nations", Pravda . January 
15, 1960. 


2. Pravda . January 15, 1960 
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warships had long been known. After Admiral.Sergei Gorshkov 
relieved Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov as head of the Soviet 
Navy in 195^, construction was halted on the Sverdlov-class 
cruiser program initiated under Stalin's regime, with only 15 

3 

out of a projected 24 cruisers completed. This postwar cruiser 
construction program represented a major allocation of resources 
to the Soviet surface Navy, and the cancellation of the pro¬ 
gram indicated a major change in Soviet thinking on the role 
of the Navy in future warfare. 

The postwar Soviet cruiser construction program .is a ra¬ 
ther curious development in many respects. The Sverdlov class 
cruiser is a modern design, comparable to cruiser designs dsv: 
veloped in the United States during World War II, such as the 
Fargo class of light cruisers. Its usefulness is severely li¬ 
mited, however, by certain design features. In the first place, 
the anti-aircraft armament of the Sverdlov class is weak* even 
by the standards of World War II, and in any case would have 
been of doubtful usefulness against the high-speed jet aircraft 
of the 1950's. The experience of World War II naval operations" 
pointed out the extreme vulnerability of surface vessels to air 
power in the absence of air superiority. This meant that the 
Sverdlov class cruiser could not be effectively utilized beyond 
the range of Soviet interceptor aircraft operating from Soviet 
airbases. The class was further limited by an operating radius 
of 4,000 to 5,000 miles. Since the Soviet Navy in the 1950's did 


3. Actually, 20 Sverdlov class hulls were launched, and 15 
completed. In 1962, one of these was transferred to Indonesia. 
Jane's Fighting Ships, 1962-63 (London, Samson Low & Co., 1962) 
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not have the capability of refueling naval units at sea / this 
characteristic alone restricted the operations of this type 
cruiser in times of war to an area within a short distance of 
the Soviet coastline. These characteristics, coupled with the 
Soviet view of the Navy as a floating auxiliary of the Red Army, 
suggest that the Sverdlov class cruiser was designed for a de¬ 
fensive role against American carrier strike forces and am¬ 
phibious assault task forces directed at the Soviet Union. 

Given the tremendous air power of a carrier task force and the 
fact that U.S. doctrine does not contemplate attempting an am¬ 
phibious assault without first establishing local air superiority, 
it is difficult to contemplate the circumstances under which a 
Sverdlov class cruiser would be able to approach an American 
task force close enough to take it under fire with its six- 
inch guns (i.e., less than 15 miles). 

The intriguing question here is not why the cruiser pro¬ 
gram was terminated, but rather why it was ever begun in the first 
place. If Soviet production costs are in any way comparable to 
American costs for similar equipment, the Sverdlov program re¬ 
presented an investment on the order of three billion dollars 
over a period of six years. This expense was undertaken at a 
time when the Soviet economy was being sorely taxed in an ef¬ 
fort to reconstruct the terrible damage of World War II, to 
develop thermonuclear weapons, and to develop intercontinental 
ballistic missiles for their delivery. The answer is probably 
to be found within the framework of bureaucratic politics in 
the Soviet Union. 

There is reason to suspect that a strong factor supporting 
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the cruiser construction program was the factor of prestige. 

If great naval powers have cruisers and the Soviet Union planned 
to become a great naval power, then the Soviet Union must have 
cruisers. This was hinted by Admiral Kasatonov in his statement 
on Khrushchev's January 1960 speech. Kasatonov said, "the classes 
of major surface ships, with which ideas of the might of the fleet 
were connected until recent times,, have lost their former signifi¬ 
cance. 


It is also interesting to note that the cruiser program 
coincides almost exactly with the period when the Soviet Navy 
last operated autonomously under its own ministry. In 1950, the 
Navy was placed under the Ministry of the Navy, headed by 
Fleet Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, a wartime naval leader , and 
one of the few top-ranking participants in the mission to assist 
the Spanish Republic who survived the purges of 1938. The cruiser 
construction program began in 1951. Following the death of 
Stalin in 1953, the Navy was again placed under the Ministry of 
Defence. Kuznetsov continued to fight for a large Navy, but 
was relieved of his command in late 1955 or early 1956. The 
fact that the cruiser program was terminated almost immediately 
following his relief indicates that the program was dependent 
upon Kuznetsov's support for its continuation. It seems likely 
that this is one of the disputes that led to his downfall. The 
submarine program, however, which was also begun under Kuznetsov’s 
ministry, obviously had support from other quarters, since it . 


4. Pravda , January 16, 1960 (emphasis mine). 
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was not terminated. 

Sergei Georgievich Gorshkov, the young Soviet Admiral 
who replaced Kuznetsov as Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy 
in 1956 at the age of 46, probably owes much of his success to 
the good fortune of serving with the Black Sea Fleet during 
World War II. During the course of the war, he had occasion to 
work with senior military and civilian officials of the Stalin¬ 
grad front during various supporting operations. This is the 
famous "Stalingrad group" which Khrushchev eventually appointed 

to high positions in the military hierarchy, and which enjoys its 

5 

preeminent position to this day. Khrushchev apparently took the 
opportunity provided by Kuznetsov’s dispute with the Army to place 
one of his own proteges in the commanding position in the Navy. 

This is the last time that Soviet politics had such an 
obvious relationship with naval appropriations. Gorshkov appar¬ 
ently approved of the emphasis on the submarine program as well 
as the emphasis on missiles, both under Khrushchev and Khrushchev's 
successors. Soviet naval leadership has remained remarkably sta¬ 
ble since 1956. The only upward mobility into the hierarchy was 
occasioned by the death of Admiral Arsenii Golovko, the First 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief (who accompanied Gorshkov into office 
in 1956) in May, 1962, and the death of his successors, Admiral 
Vitalii Fokin, in January, 1964 and Admiral F. V. Zozulya in 
April, 1964. The current First Deputy, Vladimir Afanasievich' 
Kasatonov, was promoted to Fleet Admiral, the highest rank in the 

5. A good account of the Stalingrad Group is to be found in 
Roman Kolkowicz, The Soviet Military and the Communist Party 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1967). 
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Soviet Navy, in 1965. The death of each First Deputy, of course, 

* 

brought about a reshuffling of the Naval hierarchy, but from the 
data available, no conclusions can be drawn as to the effect of 
such reassignments of Soviet Naval doctrine. 

The Soviet emphasis on the submarine is not new in Russian 
naval thought. The Tsarist Navy showed more interest in the sub¬ 
marine than did the large naval powers. The 1912 building pro¬ 
gram planned for the construction of 36 submarines by 1930 for 
the Baltic Fleet alone. This was even before the German use of 
the submarine with such devastating effect in World War I had de¬ 
monstrated the potentialities of the submarine. With the first 
five-year plan of 1928, the Soviet Navy embarked on a massive sub 
marine construction program, and by the beginning of the war in 
1941 had 250 submarines in operation, of which 245 had been built 
since 1928. This rapid expansion of the submarine force let to 
certain understandable shortcomings in training and readiness, 
however, and the Soviet submarine force never performed very well 
against the Germans during World War II. 

The submarine construction program of the 1950’s concen¬ 
trated on the W-class submarine, a conventional ocean-going sub- 

6 

marine roughly comparable to the American Guppy-II submarine. 

The R-class, of which 12 were built between 1959 and 1962, is 
an improved version of the W-class, apparently with an expanded 
antisubmarine warfare(ASW) capability. The Z-class, a larger 


6. The data set forth in this Chapter on Soviet warships is 
derived primarily from the German naval annual, Wevers Flotten - 
taschenbuch . Jane's Fighting- Ships , and the Institute for Stra¬ 
tegic Studies annual report, The Strategic Balance . This data 
is tabulated in Tables I-IV. 

* 
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boat than the W, with a greater range and more torpedo tubes, was 
built in more limited numbers. The F-class, begun in 1959, is 
an improved version of the Z-class, again with what appears to be 
an improved AST capability. All of these classes are versatile 
submarines, capable of being utilized in an ASW role as well as 
for commerce-destroying and anti-task force operations. Their 
usefulness under modern conditions of warfare is limited by the 
fact that they are armed solely with torpedoes-and mines, and by 
the necessity to periodically operate their diesel engines to re¬ 
charge batteries. 

Sometime in 1958, in reaction to the American Polaris pro¬ 
gram, the Soviet Navy began to develop submarines with an entire¬ 
ly new role: the ballistic-missile submarine. There were two 
classes involved in the original ballistic missile submarine ef¬ 
fort: the G class, which was newly constructed from the keel up, 

and a conversion of the Z class submarine. Both are conventionally 
powered submarines. The Z conversion carries two Sark ballistic 
missiles in the sail, and the G class is equipped with three Sark 
missiles with, a range estimated at 870 nautical miles. About 1961, 
construction of a nuclear-powered class of ballistic missile sub¬ 
marines, the H class, was undertaken. The H class is similar in 
appearance to the G class, and carries three ballistic missiles in 
the sail. Originally these were Sark missiles, but sometime in 
1962 a program of backfitting the Serb missile into the H class 
was begun. The Serb missile is estimated to have a slightly 
greater range and is capable of submerged firing. According to 
the Soviet press. Chairman Khrushchev witnessed a submerged fir- 
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ing of a ballistic missile, probably a Serb missile, during his 
visit to the Northern Fleet in July, 1962.^ 

Having set out on a program of emulation of the Polaris 
submarine, the next step was to attempt to find some means of 
countering it. The problem of antisubmarine warfare was discuss¬ 
ed extensively in the press, and here again the emphasis seemed to 
be on the submarine. One Soviet Naval officer. Captain(1st Rank) 
Kvitnitskii, commented: "In the opinion of western naval special¬ 
ists, under contemporary conditions of warfare at sea, the most ef 

fective means for search and destruction of submarines is the 

8 * 
hunter-killer submarine". The tenor of Kvitnitskii's article 

left no doubt that he agreed with this "western" opinion. Other 

articles on ASW written about the same time tended to support the 

idea of relying on the submarine for ASW purposes. 

Once the problem of antisubmarine warfare began to be 

associated with ballistic missile submarines, the idea of anti- 

anti-submarine warfare began to appear. Although the idea was 

publically attributed to "American military authorities", it 

seems that the idea of providing ballistic missile submarines 

9 

with an ASW screen of nuclear powered submarines was discussed. 

Two new classes of submarine, both with apparently improved 
sonar installations, probably designed for ASW work, made 


7. Krasnaya Zvezda . September 28, 1962. 

8. Captain(1st Rank)A. Kvitnitskii, "In Conditions of a Mili¬ 
tary Psychosis: Antisubmarine Measures in the American Navy", 
Krasnaya Zvezda , September 26, 1951. 

9. Captain(1st Rank)I. Potapov, "Doctrine and the Fleet”, 
Krasnaya Svezda . September 26, 1962. 
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their appearance in 1959. These were the R and F classes, 
previously described. The following year saw the intro¬ 
duction of the prototype of a nuclear-powered hunter-killer 
submarine, the N class. An early submarine of this class, the 
Leninskii Komsomolets . made a cruise under the Arctic ice cap 
to the North pole in the summer of 1962. The submarine was 
met by Khrushchev on its return, and the commanding officer, 
engineering officer, and the Admiral in charge were awarded 
the rank of "hero of the Soviet Union" for the feat, although 
Captain(2nd Rank) Zhil'tsov, the commanding officer of the 

10 

Leninskii Komsomolets described the feat as an everyday affair. 
This class of submarine is probably armed with nuclear-tipped 
homing torpedos .^ 

A somewhat different line of submarine development was 
undertaken in 1959, when a number of W class submarines were 
converted to fire Shaddock surface-to-surface(SSM) air breath¬ 
ing or "cruise" missiles. These missiles, with a range of 
about 300 miles and a speed on the order of rnach 2.5, are de¬ 
scribed in the Soviet press as homing ( samonavodiashchii or "self 
guiding") missiles. They are probably intended as a stand-off 
weapon against carrier task forces. In 1962 a conventionally- 
powered submarine, the J class, first appeared, which was de¬ 
signed from the keel up to carry Shaddock missiles. The same 
year saw the introduction of a nuclear-povfered submarine, the^E 


10. "Slava Sovetskim Podvodnikam", Krasnaya Zvezda . Jan.20,1963 

11.. Boevoi Put'Soveskocro Voenno-Morskocro Flota (Moscow.* 
Voenizdat, 1964), p. 398. 


** 
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class, designed for the same purpose. The latter type has 
appeared in two versions. The original "E-l" class carries 
six missiles and two torpedo tubes, while the "E-2" class which 
first appeared in 1964 is equipped with eight missiles and six 
tubes. 

An examination of the submarine construction program of 
the last decade thus suggests the expected role of the Soviet 
submarine. The G, H, and Z-conversion classes have a strategic 
ballistic missile capability and a role similar to that of the 
U.S. Polaris submarines. The R , F, and N classes, although they 
are certainly capable of a commerce-raiding role, appear to be 
intended'primarily for antisubmarine warfare, with an emphasis 
on countering the Polaris submarine. The W-conversion, J, and 
E classes, although probably capable of bringing shore targets 
under fire with their cruise missiles, appear to have the 
primary role of countering American carrier task forces. As we 
shall see, this fits in well with the Soviet preoccupation with 
the initial period of a thermonuclear war. The antisubmarine 
submarines and the cruise-missile submarines can then be thought 
of as having what is essentially a "counterforce" role in 
nuclear war. 

In this connection, an examination of the numbers of 
submarines constructed since 1958 should give some indication 
of the relative importance attached to the counterforce role 
by the Soviet naval leadership. Out of 118 submarines constructed 
in the Soviet Union in the past decade, 26 are of the W-conver¬ 
sion, J, and E classes with a counterforce role against carrier 
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task forces; 47 are of the R, F, and N classes, with an ASW 
role; and 45 are Z-convcrsion, G, and H class ballistic- 
missile submarines. Of these, about ten submarines of each 
group are nuclear-powered. Thus, in the submarine program, 
about two-thirds of the effort has been dedicated to building 
a counterforce capability. Such a priority receives fur¬ 
ther confirmation from a 1962 speech of Soviet Defense 
Minister, R. Ya, Malinovsky: "The Soviet Navy, the basic 
armament of which is the submarine, equipped with atomic en¬ 
gines, missiles, and homing torpedoes with nuclear warheads, 

has received the capability of waging effective battle with 

' v ■ 

the fleet of the enemy at the distant approaches to our shores. "12 
In view of the counterforce problem presented by the 
difficulties of detection and destruction of ballistic missile 
submarines, it is interesting to compare the Polaris program 
with the Soviet program. Since each Polaris submarine carries 
16 missiles, the U.S. program enjoys a commanding lead in 
terms of missiles deployed: 656 to 125. Since the Russian 
submarines carry either two or three missiles each, on the 
other hand, they have the lead in the number of submarines 
deployed, 45 to 41. The United States program has undoubtedly 
achieved large economies of scale by concentrating so many 
missiles in each submarine. The Soviet Union, however, has 
achieved greater dispersal by deploying a much smaller number 
of missiles in each hull. Thus, in terms of striking power, 
each Polaris submarine is worth at least five Soviet missile 


12. .Fleet Admiral I. S. Isakov, "American Falsifiers of Naval 
History ", Krasnaya Zyezda , August 11, 1962. 
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submarines, but United States antisubmarine forces must locate 
and destroy five Soviet submarines to accomplish the same re¬ 
sults that the Soviets would achieve by locating and destroying 

13 

one Polaris submarine. 

Although Khrushchev declared in 1960 that large surface 
ships had lost their former significance, this did not mean 
that construction of surface ships was to cease entirely. Be¬ 
ginning about 1957, however, the character of Soviet surface 
ships changed significantly. About the same time that 
the Sverdlov class of cruisers was being constructed, Soviet 
shipyards were also turning out large numbers of modern destroy¬ 
ers. The standard postwar design was the Skory class, built 
from 1949 to 1954. These ships, of which about 75 were complet¬ 
ed, we re of fairly standard design, corresponding roughly to the 
British Daring class and the American Forrest Sherman class 
of the same vintage. These destroyers all differed little 
from the standard designs of World War II. In 1954, the Russians 
shifted to production of the Kotlin class, somewhat larger 
than the Skory, and with slightly improved ASW armament. 

In 1957, there appeared the first Soviet destroyer 
equipped to fire missiles. This was the Kildin class, which 
was equipped with a single launcher s?ft for the Strela surface 
to surface missile(SSM) with a range of about 50 miles. This 
class was seriously deficient in anti-aircraft armament, as it 
had only 45 mm guns for this purpose. The Kildin class was con- 


13. This is not meant to imply that one concept is necessar¬ 
ily better than the other, but it is illustrative of the 
problems of comparing relative naval power. 
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s true ted on the same hull £is the Kotlin class. About four 
of those vessels were constructed. The following year, one 
Kotlin class destroyer had its after gun battery replaced with 
a single launcher for the Goa surface-to-air missile(SAM), but 
this type was never placed into serial production. 

The first guided missile destroyer designed from the 
keel up appeared in 1958. This class, the Krupny class, was 
somewhat larger than the Kildin and Kotlin classes, and carried 
two strola SSM launchers, one forward and one aft. This class, 
too,, was highly deficient in antiaircraft defense. The Krupny 


class and all classes of Soviet destroyer type ships built 
since that time are referred to in the Soviet press as "mis¬ 
sile cruisers", although they are in fact somewhat smaller than 
the American guided, missile destroyer leaders (DLG) . It is esti¬ 
mated. that 8-10 Krupny class destroyers have boon built to date. 

In June of 1960, less than six months after Khrushchev's 
disarmament speech, the keel was laid for the prototype of yet 
another class of "missile cruisers", the Kynda. class. The Kynda 
class was the first Soviet surface vessel to be armed with the 
300-milo Shaddock missile, which had previously appeared on 
submarines. The Kynda carries 8 Shaddock missiles, in two four- 
tube launchers, and is equipped with one Goa SAM launcher for¬ 
ward, in addition to four 75-mm guns. This gave the Kynda the 
most formidable antiaircraft capability of any Soviet destroyer 
yet built, in addition to a formidable surface-tcmsurface 
missile battery and a respectable ASd capability. 

In 1962, the Kashin class of destroyers appeared. Somewhat 
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smaller than the Kynda class, the Kashin's main armament con¬ 
sists of two Goa SAM launchers(one forward and one aft), two 
twin-75mm guns(one forward and one aft), and four ASW rocket 
launchers (two more than Kynda). This type ship, in contrast 
to the Kynda, Krupny, and Kildin, had almost no surface-to-surface 
capability, but a much improved AAW capability. This class, of 
which about six have been constructed, could be described as a 
dual-purpose destroyer, designed for AAW and ASW. 

The most recent destroyer type, the Kresta class, which 
appeared in 1965, is similar in many repects to the Kynda 
class, but has an improved AAW capability. It is equipped with 
two Shaddock SSM launchers, two Goa SAM launchers,, four 57-mm 
antiaircraft guns, four ASW launchers, and a helicopter, which 
is probably equipped for ASW purposes. This ship design. Judging 
from the installed armament, is intended to be a truly multiple- S 
purpose destroyer. 


All of the approximately 30 Soviet destroyers built since 
1957 have been equipped with guided missiles, and only about 
six have not been equipped with surface-to-surface missiles. Al¬ 
though these SSM's are probably capable of being used against 
shore targets, they are primarily designed as anti-shipping mis¬ 
siles. The evidence suggests that, jihst as in the case of J, W- 
conversion, and E class submarines, the primary intended function 




of these destroyers was to counter an attack by American carrier 


task forces. The first two of these classes were practically 
devoid of antiaircraft defense. This, was initially dictated by 
space and weight considerations but it must have occured to the 




<K 
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Soviet designers after their initial efforts in this field, that 
these ships were extremely vulnerable to carrier aviation, the 
main armament of the class of ship they were designed to attack. 
This situation was largely remedied with the construction of the 
Kynda class, and the purpose of the Kashin class may very well 
have been to provide AAW protection for the previously construct 
ed missile ships. The Kresta class is even more heavily protect 
ed than the Kynda class. 

The destroyer construction program, then, seems to confirm 
the counterforce orientation of Soviet naval thought. It must 
be conceded that these ships would be capable of inflicting con¬ 
siderable damage on carrier attack forces in the event of an all 
out nuclear war in which American and NATO aircraft carriers at¬ 
tempted to play a strategic role. They could at least raise the 
entry price of such a utilization of American sea power. 

In terms of limited warfare, however, the newer Soviet 
destroyers would be considerably less useful than the older 
Skory class and Kotlin class destroyers for such applications 
as gunfire support for troops ashore, interdiction of supply 
lines ashore, and other similar applications of naval gunnery. 
For such applications, the Kresta class, for instance, is 
about as well armed as the 1,000 ton destroyer escorts of 
the Mirka and Riga classes. Since 1962, the Soviet capability 
for such operations has actually declined, due to the breaking 
up for scrap and sale to other navies of about 20 Skory class 
destroyers. 

The countorforce capability of the Soviet surface Navy 
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ha s been enhanced since 1961 by the add-ition of about 100 
guided-missile gunboats of the Osa and'Komar classes armed 
with Styx surface-to-surface guided missiles. These boats 
appear to be designed for operations close to shore, probably 
to counter any possible amphibious assault. Their effectiveness 
was dramatically demonstrated last October when the Egyptian 
Navy used one of their Komar class boats to sink the Israeli 
destroyer Blath from a distance of about 13 miles. 

The Soviet Union has never had an aircraft carrier. The 
Russian armies did capture the scuttled hulk of the partially 
completed German aircraft carrier Graf Zeppelin at Stettin on 
the Baltic in April, 1945.^ The ship later struck a mine at 
sea while being towed to the Soviet Union and was either lost 
at sea or broken up for scrap at Leningrad. In any event the 
German carrier would not have served as a satisfactory prototype 
for a Soviet carrier program, even if it had arrived in Lenin¬ 
grad intact. The German designers had- no experience with air¬ 
craft carriers and had based their design on exterior details' 
of contemporary naval designs as described in naval manuals such 
as Jane's Fighting- Ships . The Graf Zeppelin never became opera¬ 
tional. 

Although there are indications from time to time of Soviet 
interest in aircraft carriers, the cost of such a program 
has apparently acted to move their naval construction effort in 
other directions. Soviet Naval aviation is entirely land-based. 


14. Clark G. Reynolds, "Hitler's Flattop - .The End of the 
Beginning", United States Naval Institute Proceeding's , v. 93, 
no. 1 (January, 1967), pp. 41-49. 
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with the exception of a few helicopters operating from various 
ships. The main force of Soviet naval aviation has consisted 
of Tu-16 Badger aircraft, many of which are equipped with 
Kennel air-to-surface missiles with a range of about 90 miles. 

They have more recently acquired a number of Tu-95 Bear turbo¬ 
prop long range aircraft modified for reconnaissance purposes. 
These planes evidently have a mission of countering carrier task 
forces. 

Another large portion of Soviet naval aviation is dedicated 
to antisubmarine warfare. In the past, the workhorse in this 
area was the Madge flying boat, but this aircraft has recently 
been supplemented by a shore-based fixed wing aircraft similar 
to our P-3A Orion, and by Hound antisubmarine helicopters. Some 
of these helicopters have operated from the Kresta and certain 
Krupnv class destroyers which have been fitted with helicopter 
platform on the stern. 

The most recent development in Soviet naval aviation is 

15 

the recent construction of two helicopter aircraft carriers. 

It is not yet known for what purpose' those vessels were construct¬ 
ed. In the past, Soviet writers have shown some interest in the 

16 

use of helicopter carriers for antisubmarine purposes. At the 
same time, they have also followed the development of helicopter 


15. Hew York Times, October 23, 1957. 

16. See, for example, Captin(lst Rank) Potapov, "Avianostsy 
ili Podlodky” ("Aircraft Carriers or Submarines’’’), Krasnaya 
Zvezda . July 6, 1960. In this article Captain Potapov erro¬ 
neously attributed the United States Navy with having 21 ASvv 
helicopter carriers. Also, see G. M. Trusov, Podvodnye Lodki 
v Russkom i Sovetskom Flote ( Submarines in the Russian and 
Soviet Navy ). (Leningrad, Sudpromizdat, 1963), p. 416. Trusov 
proposes carrying AS/7 helicopters on special helicopter carriers 
or "ordinary transports". 
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carriers in the United States and other western countries 

17 

for amphibious assault purposes. The use of such a carrier 
for antisubmarine warfare would fit in well with the apparent 
counterforce orientation of the Soviet fleet. If these vessels 
turn out to be intended for amphibious warfare, it would indeed 
signify a dramatic change in Soviet thinking on the role of the 
Navy. 

Since World War II, the Soviet Navy has maintained a 

modest capability for the conduct of amphibious warfare. The 

Soviet army receives regular training in amphibious warfare, 

largely oriented toward river and lake-crossing efforts. The 

Navy has maintained a small number of amphibious landing ships, 

similar in appearance to the United States LST, but much smaller. 

By the most recent account, the Soviet Union has about 24 of 
18 

these vessels, each of which can carry from eight to ten. 
tanks (compared to about 40 for the latest U.S. LST’s). The 
Soviet Navy has no large amphibious transports or assault cargo 
ships, no landing ship docks or assault helicopter carriers (un¬ 
less the most recent additions to the fleet turn out to have 
this purpose), such as are maintained by the United States. The. 
Soviet amphibious lift capability, then, would have to be rated 
as very modest. In the summer of 1967, a few Soviet landing 

y 

ships of a new class (NATO designation: Alligator) appeared for 
the first time in the Mediterranean. These ships are much larger 


17. Ibid . . also Captain (3rd Rank) Dudko, "Zaryas' na Chuzhie 
Berega”, Krasnaya Zyezda . September 10, 1961, and Captain(2nd 
Rank) Belashchenko, "Pod Flagom Razboya i Agressii", Krasnaya 
Zyezda . January 28, 1962. 

18. L. W. Martin, The Sea in Modern Stratecry (London: Chatto 
and Windbus, 1967), p. 179. 
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than the previous landing ships, and compare favorably with 
the U.S. LST. It is not known how many of these are in commis¬ 
sion. 

In 1964, before the replacement of Khrushchev, the Soviet 
Navy reactivated a small marine force, or "Naval Infantry". 

This force has since grown to about 6,000 troops divided among 
the four fleets of the Soviet Navy. In organization and train¬ 
ing, they would appear to be closer in pattern to the French 
Naval Infantry than to the United States Marine Corps. Such a 
small force, in any event, would be suitable only for commando 
type operations. During World War II, the Soviet Naval Infantry 
took part in several amphibious operations. In the larger ones, 
they operated as the spearhead for establishing a beachhead, 
and then were replaced by larger Army forces. This experience 
probably forms the basis for their present training and organi¬ 
zation. 

No Navy can operate away from its own shores for extensive 
periods of time without means for replenishing fuel, provisions, 
and ammunition,obtaining necessary spare parts, and having 
access to repair facilities in the event of an emergency. The 
United States Navy has the use of an extensive global network 
of bases with large supplies of stores and spare parts and com¬ 
plete repair facilities. In addition to this, the highly develop- 

a- 

ed art of underway replenishment of fuel and provisions, based 
on a well-designed and well-trained fleet of auxiliary vessels 
enables the United States to support large task forces at sea 
independent of shore bases for months at a time. From the time 
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that the Soviet Union first started granting economic and mili¬ 
tary aid to countries outside the "socialist camp", there have 
been persistent rumors of the imminent creation of such a sys¬ 
tem of land bases for the Soviet Navy. To date, these rumors 
have proven unfounded. The current use of Alexandria and other 
Egyptian ports by Soviet naval vessels is as close to the esta¬ 
blishment of a base as the Russians have ever come. The faci¬ 
lities enjoyed by the Russians in Egypt, however, are far from 
equivalent to those enjoyed by the United States in Japan and 
the Philippines, by the British in Singapore, or by the French 
in Algeria. 

The Russians have relied for logistical support largely 
on a fleet of tenders which they call "floating bases" ( plavu - 
chaya baza ), and tankers. The art of underway replenishment 
at sea is not very well developed in the Soviet Navy. In the 
Mediterranean, the tankers'and tenders have made use of anchorage 
areas located in international waters. In these anchorages, 
Soviet naval vessels needing replenishment moor alongside the 
tenders or anchor and transfer provisions by small boat. Such 
a procedure would render the fleet highly vulnerable in time of 
war. About 1961, a few tankers were equipped with the equipment 
necessary for underway replenishment alongside, and the Navy has 
begun to develop experience in such operations. These new re¬ 
plenishment rigs are similar to the "close-in" rigs rased by some 
American carriers to refuel destroyers, and are not satisfactory 
for use in heavy weather conditions. All in all, the Soviet"Navy 
has a long way to go before it will achieve the logistical mo- 
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bility of the American Navy. 

In his speech before the Twenty-Third Congress of the 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union in April, 1956, Soviet 

Defense Minister R. Ya. Malinovsky gave an unusually large 

amount of attention to the development of the Soviet Navy. In 

one section of the speech devoted to the defensive nature of the 

Soviet armed forces, he commented enigmatically, "We calmly and 

confidently stand in defense of the peaceful labor of our people, 

the more so now, when the creation of the Blue Belt for Defense 

19 

of our. country has been completed". Some light on this "Blue 

Belt" was shed in May when Bast German Defense Minister General 
Heinz Hoffman spoke to the East 3erlin border guards of-"the 
atomic submarines of the Blue Defense Belt, which can operate 
in every sea in the world". It seems clear from this that 
the "Blue Belt" is associated with nuclear-powered submarines. 

It is possible that the "Blue Belt for Defense" is a 
euphimistic reference to the fleet of nuclear-powered ballistic 
missile submarines. Malinovsky’s statement that the Belt is ■ 
"completed” (zayershpn) may mean simply that it is operational. 

The most recent estimates of both the Institute for Strategic 
Studies and Jane’s Fighting, Ships indicate that construction of 
nuclear ballistic missile submarines was halted in 1956. The ISS 
estimate indicates that new construction has consisted of N class 
submarines, where Jane's estimate indicates that it has gone 


19. XXIII S’ezd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskocro Soiuza 

( Stenoaraficheskii Otchet ), (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Poli- 

ticheskoi Literatury, 1966, v. 1), p. 414. . 
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into the construction of E-2 class submarines. In either event, 
the most recent Soviet atomic submarines would fall into the 
broad category of counterforce capability. It is also possible 
that Malinovsky was referring to some such defensive network 
built around submarines. This question requires further exami¬ 
nation. 

It can be seen from an examination of the Soviet ship¬ 
building effort of the last ten years that the main emphasis 
has been placed upon defense. The great majority of the ships 
constructed in the past decade (with the exception only of the 
ballistic missile submarines) appear to have been designed for 
the purpose of countering attacks by fast carrier strike forces 
or by Pola.ris missile submarines during the initial period of 
a nuclear war. As these vessels have become operational in the 
fleet, older vessels with an application in limited war situa¬ 
tions, such as the Skory class destroyer, have been retired 
from service faster than they have been replaced by new con¬ 
struction. Even the submarine fleet has declined in size by . 
about one hundred since 1960 as older conventionally-powered 
boats, especially the coastal defense type, have been retired 
from service or sold to other nations. As the fleet declined 
in size, its new armament drastically increased its range of 
effectiveness and its capability for defense against carrier 
forces and ballistic missile submarines. The ships of the 
new Soviet Navy are overwhelmingly designed for utilization 
in counterforce operations in nuclear war. 

i 





CHAPTER TWO; THE SOVIET NAVY AND THE STRATEGIC DEBATE 

The decision to unilaterally reduce the size of the Soviet 
armed forces by 1,200,000, which was announced by Chairman 
Khrushchev in his important speech of January 14, 1960, touched 
off an extensive strategic debate in the Soviet Union. Khrushchev 
justified the move as a demonstration of the good will of the 
Soviet Union which was made possible by the vastly increased 
firepower of Soviet arms. This latter development, he contended, 
made it possible to reduce the Soviet armed forces without ad¬ 
versely affecting the defense of the nation. He admitted that 
the move also would have favorable economic consequences, but 
denied that this was the motivating consideration. 

Commenting on the increased firepower of the Soviet armed 
forces, Khrushchev said: 


Our state possesses powerful rocketry. With the pre¬ 
sent development of military techniques, military avia¬ 
tion and the Navy have lost their former importance. 
These arms are .not reduced, but replaced. Military 
aviation is almost entirely being replaced by rockets. 
Nov; we have sharply cut down and will, it seems, re¬ 
duce still further or even entirely end the produc¬ 
tion of bombers and other obsolete equipment. In the 
Navy, the submarine gains in importance, whereas sur¬ 
face ships can no longer play the role they played 
in the past. Our armed forces have been to a consider¬ 
able degree regeared to rocket and nuclear weapons. 


Although the military leaders present at the meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet dutifully announced their support for the move, 
there were hints of unrest from the beginning. Defense Minister 



1. Pravda , January 15, I960. 
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Malinovsky commented that the remaining 2,423,000 men in the 

Soviet armed forces, "under their constant readiness and high 

vigilance, will doubtless secure for us the full capability 

2 

at any time to deal a smashing rebuff to any aggressor." The 

tone of this comment indicates that he felt the armed forces 

would have a difficult time achieving this state of readiness, 

and that perhaps there was some doubt as to their ability to 

do so. The naval representative, Admiral Kasatonov, Commander 

of the Black Sea Fleet, assured the Supreme Soviet that "we 

consider it completely feasible to significantly reduce the 

number of personnel of the Soviet Navy, including the Black 
3 

Sea Fleet." He did not, however, go so far.as to state that it 
was desirable, and indicated that the Navy's enthusiasm was con¬ 
tingent on the prospect that there would be no lowering of the 
Navy’s firepower. He further warned the body not to forget 
that in capitalist countries.there are people interested not 
in lowering, but in increasing international, tension and contin¬ 
uing the arms race. 

Under these conditions of scarcely concealed opposition 
by the military establishment, especially by the more traditional 
armed services, it is necessary to examine in more detail the 
reasons which compelled Khrushchev to announce this move. 

While denying that the reduction was dictated exclusively by 
considerations of economy, Khrushchev did admit that, 


l. ibid. 
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As you know, the question of e.conomy is always 
timely and of great importance. The lower the ex¬ 
penditure on nonproductive objectives, the more 
funds will go for reproduction of the means of 
production , for developing the economy, and thus 
increasing the output and satisfying the people's 
material and spiritual requirements more fully. 4 


He estimated that the reduction would save the Soviet people 
about 17 billion rubles .annually (1.7 billion rubles since the 
reevaluation of 1961). 

The financial savings told only part of the story. The 
terrible devastation undergone by the Soviet Union during World 
War II had resulted in a large drop in the birth rate. As the 
youths born during those years began to reach military age, 
the number of males of military age began to decline. In 1960, 
the number of males of military age was estimated at about 32 
million. By 1967, the number was down to about 29 million, and 
would not attain the 1960 level again until well after 1970.^ 
The military services were not the only priority claimant for 
these personnel. A large number of them were required to be 
trained as scientists at institutions of higher education, and 
still more were required as inputs of skilled labor for the 
growing Soviet industrial complex. A reduction in the number 
of personnel in the armed forces would alleviate the pressure 
on the industrial establishment. 

This very difficult manpower dilemma had been complicated 


4. Ibid ., January 15, 1960. 

5. U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Dimensions of 
Soviet Economic Power (Washington, D.C.s USGPO, 1962), o. 
22 . * 
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by the program initiated with the seven-year plan of 1959 of 
gradually reducing the work week from six days to five days. 

To accomplish this feat without lowering overall production, 
in fact while continuing a very substantial rate of economic 
grox^th at a time when the new inputs to the industrial manpower 
pool were declining, required a readjustment of priorities. 

A third consideration leading to the reduction of armed 
forces was related, to the agricultural sector of the economy. 
Beginning about 1958, the Soviet rate of economic growth began 
to decline. This decline in the growth rate was almost entirely 
due to failures of production in the agricultural sector of the 
economy. Since the beginning of collectivization in 1928, the 
Soviet leadership had concentrated their investment in the area 
of heavy industry. Agriculture received some investment in the 
form of machinery, but such developments as chemical fertili¬ 
zers, herbicides, pesticides, and all of the contributions to 
agriculture made by the science of chemistry, had not been ap¬ 
plied to Soviet agriculture. By 1960 it was apparent that a 
reordering of priorities was necessary. Substantial investment 
was required in the agricultural sector of the economy. Sav¬ 
ings in the military sector could be utilized to this end. 

The lengths to which Khrushchev may have been forced to 
go in order to get the Soviet High Command "on board" for this 
force reduction can only be' surmised. It docs appear from the 
record, however, that a part of the argument used in support 
of the measure was the likelihood that the United States might 
reciprocate in some measure. The Supreme Soviet, when it passed 
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the law for tho reduction of the armed forces, accompanied it 

with an "Appeal to the Parliaments and Governments of All 

Countries of the World". This appeal expressed "the hope that 

the Soviet Union’s new and unilateral reduction of its armed 

forces will serve as an example to other states, especially 

6 

those possessing the greatest military power". It seems very 
likely that the Soviet leadership expected some sort of Ameri¬ 
can response to he agreed to at the time of the forthcoming 
Paris summit conference between Eisenhower and Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower's planned visit to the Soviet Union. 

Actually, Khrushchev had been laying the groundwork since 
1958 for an increasingly consumer-oriented policy at homo, 
which would be financed largely out of savings from military 
expenditures. The seven-year-plan introduced at the extra¬ 
ordinary Twenty-First Congress of the CPSU in January, 1959 
laid the foundations for the -domestic policy. A cut in military 
expenditures required a detente with the United States. Khrush¬ 
chev assiduously attempted to lay the foundation for such a 
detente during his visit to the United States in the fall 
of 1959. It was in connection with this visit that he tried 
to present a picture to the Soviet poeple that there was no 
immediate danger of an attack from the United-States. It was 
at this same time that the Soviet Union began to dissociate 
itself from the belligerent activities of Communist China, 
most notably by assuming a neutral stance in the Chinese border 


6. Pravda , January 16, 1960 
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dispute • with India. It was also in June of 1959 that the Soviet 

Union halted its program of nuclear assistance to the Chinese. 

It v/as on the basis, of this foundation of a new detente that 

Khrushchev made his defense policy announcement of January, 1960. 

When Secretary of Defense Gates, testified before the House 

Armed Services Subcommittee in closed session in February, the 

Russians payed close attention. Malinovsky publicly deplored 

the fact that Gates contended that there v/as nothing to suggest 

a possibility of a treaty or other agreement with the Soviet 

Union which might lower United States security requirements. 

Malinovsky charged that Gates had ignored the January decision 

for a unilateral reduction of the Soviet armed forces. The U-2 

incident on May Day, 1962, and the subsequent collapse of the 

summit conference must have disappointed the doves in the 

Kremlin even more deeply than did Gates' testimony, while at 

the same time boosting the case of the hawks. 

Nevertheless, Khrushchev continued to push his consumer- 

oriented program even after the U-2 incident, although he made 

7 ' 

it known that "some comrades" opposed his program. The oppo¬ 
sition eventually manifested itself in a shakeup in the organi¬ 
zation of the party Secretariat in June, which somewhat re¬ 
duced Khrushchev’s influence. Opposition within the military 
made itself felt in muffled references to the "combined arms" 
concept of operations, rather than reliance upon a single arm. 
Khrushchev went to extraordinary lengths in order to pursue his 


7. Ibid. . , May 6, 1960 
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policy of detente abroad and economic - reform at home. At 
the Third Congress of the Rumanian Workers * Party in Bucharest 
in June, 1960, Khrushchev took the occasion to sharply attack 
the Chinese Communists whose public pronouncements argued 
against the policy of detente. 

This Bucharest meeting planned the meeting of 81 fra¬ 
ternal parties held in Moscow in November, 1960. During the 
November meeting,a declaration of the 81 Communist parties was 
drawn up in an attempt to reshape some semblance of international 
Communist unity. During the preparation of the document, accord¬ 
ing to later Chinese revelations, the Soviet delegation proposed 

'g 

the following theses which were rejected: 

1. That peaceful coexistence and economic competition 

form the general line of the foreign policy of the socialist 
countries) _ 

2. That the emergence•of a new stage in the general crisis 
of capitalism is the result of peaceful coexistence and peace¬ 
ful competition; 

3. That there is a growing possibility of peaceful trans¬ 
ition to communism. 

Again according to the Chinese report, which seems to 
correspond fairly closely to the facts, at Chinese insistence 
the following theses were included in the statement: 

1. On the unaltered nature of imperialism; 

2. On U.S. imperialism as the enemy of the people of the 
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whole world; 

3. On the national-liberation movement as a significant 
force in preventing- world war; 

4. On support by the socialist countries and the inter¬ 
national working-class movement for the national-liberation 

, 9 

struggle. 

Khrushchev signed the statement December 1, 1960, and al¬ 
most immediately began to dilute the. significance of the con¬ 
cessions made to the Chinese point of view. The logic of the 
Chinese position tended to support the' militant critics of 
Khrushchev, including the military, and to oppose his economic 
measures. It is in light of this that Khrushchev's famous speech 
of January 5, 1961 must be understood. 

A great deal of attention has been given to Khrushchev’s 
speech, especially those portions dealing with wars of national 

liberation. One student of Soviet affairs referred to it as 

10 

"Khrushchev’s Mein Kampf" in Senate testimony. Actually, the 
speech was nothing of the kind. The December declaration of . 

81 Communist parties was a compromise document attempting to 
reconcile the divergent views of the Soviet leadership and the 
Chinese leadership on such fundamental questions as the "inevita¬ 
bility of war" and "peaceful coexistence". Each side could 
draw from the document theoretical statements to buttress its 
own position. Khrushchev's speech was a personal report of the 


9. Ibid . 

10. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Analy ¬ 
sis of the Khrushchev Speech of January 6. 1961 .(Washington, 
D.C.: USGPO, 1961), p.2. 
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conference in which he attempted to extract from the Declara¬ 
tion only those statements which supported his own policies and 
to elaborate on their correctness. He put particular emphasis 
on the possibility of "peaceful coexistence". 

The key to Khrushchev's argument for a greater expendi¬ 
ture of funds on consumer industries was the defensive strength 
of the Soviet military. He asserted: 

For the first time in history, the present balance 
of power in the world arena enables the Socialist 
camp and other peace-loving forces to pursue the 
completely realistic task of compelling the imperial¬ 
ists, under the threat of the down fall of their sys¬ 
tem, not to unleash a world war. 1 

Because of this strength, and the developing stength of Soviet 
industry, he contended that other aims need no.longer be sac¬ 
rificed., to meet the needs of defense. "why", he asked, "should 
we deny ourselves the things which people can enjoy without 

12 

jeopardizing the further development of our socialist state?" 

In the most widely discussed portion of the speech, 

Khrushchev condemned world wars because of their tremendous 

destructiveness, and opposed "local wars" on the grounds that 

they might easily escalate into world wars. With regard to 

what he called "national-liberation" wars, however, he said, 

"Communists fully support such just wars and march in the front 

13 

rank with people waging liberation struggles". Interestingly 

11. Kommunist , January, 1961. 
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enough, he gave as examples of such war-s the Vietnamese war 
which was settled in 1954 at Geneva largely through Soviet 
pressure on the Democratic Republic of Vietnam to accept a 
compromise solution, and the Algerian war, in which the Soviet 
government did not even recognize the FLN at the time of the 
speech, nor did they do so until after France did. If communists 
were marching in the front ranks of these struggles, they were 
notably not Russian communists. 

All of this suggests that the purpose of this portion of 
Khrushchev's speech was not to outline a method whereby the 
Russians would foster revolutionary uprisings around the world, 
but rather to justify inaction. The justification for peaceful 
coexistence in terms of the international Communist movement 
was that it would create the kind of environment in which na¬ 
tional-liberation movements could achieve success while the 
Russians essentially stayed on the sidelines and cheered. 
"Peaceful coexistence", he said,- 

helps to develop the forces of progress, the forces 
struggling for socialism, and in capitalist coun¬ 
tries it facilitates the activities of Communist 
Parties and other progressive organizations of the 
working class. It facilitates the struggle the 
people wage against aggressive military bloc?, a- 
gainst foreign military bases. It helpj^the national 
liberation movement to gain successes. 

He even went so far as to claim that portions of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie Gould be recruited in the struggle for peaceful coexis¬ 
tence. 
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The significance of the national-liberation question for 
the role of the Navy is clear. If the Soviet government 
were planning for the contingency of supporting national-libera¬ 
tion movements militarily at various places around the world, 
then they would have to develop a corresponding Naval sea lift 
and logistics capability. Khrushchev was buying none of this. 

Khrushchev’s whole strategy rested on the thin reed of an 
assumed superiority in nuclear deterrent capability. He was al¬ 
most certainly as aware as his military advisers that such' a 
superiority did not in fact exist. The question probably was 
whether the Americans knew this or not. The U-2 incident must 
have given the Russian military good reason to believe that 
the United States government was well aware that no "missile 
gap" existed. But public debate in the United States during the 
I960 presidential campaign tended to support Khrushchev's con¬ 
tention for the purposes of public debate in the USSR. The 
Soviet Marshals could hardly stand up in public and deny 
that the Soviet Union was in a superior position. 

Early actions of the Kennedy regime tended to pull this 

prop out from under Khrushchev’s position. On March 23, 1951, 

Kennedy delivered a special message to Congress calling for 

increased military expenditure to build up both the conventional 

and the nuclear strategic capabilities of the United States. 

Later in the year assistant-Secretary of Defense Roswell 

Gilpatric revealed publicly that the United States was aware 

15 

that no "missile gap" existed. In July, in connection with 
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the developing Berlin crisis, Khrushchev announced a three 
billion ruble increase in the Soviet Defense budget and simul¬ 
taneously suspended demobilization.^°For the time being, 
Khrushchev's program of defense economy had failed. 

On the other hand, the military opponents of Khrushchev 
did not yet feel they had won a victory. The question of al¬ 
location of resources again appeared prominently in the speechc 
and declarations of the Twenty-Second Party Congress, held in 

ft- 

October, 1961. One of the most important questions considered 
at the congress was the approval of a new program of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union(CPSU). No program had been 
developed since Lenin had drafted one in 1919. Naturally, 
the new program provided an opportunity for various groups in 
the Soviet Union to plead their case. As soon as the draft 
appeared, even before the Congress met, the military managed 
to publicize its version of the significance of the program 
as it related to the military. Air Force General A. Podolski, 
writing in the military newspaper Red Star , observed: 

All personnel of the Army and Navy, like the whole 
Soviet people, warmly approve the indications in¬ 
cluded in the draft program of the party that the 
CPSU considers it necessary to maintain the de¬ 
fensive might of the Soviet Union, the combat readi¬ 
ness of its armed forces, at a level insuring the 
decisive and complete defeat of any enemy that de¬ 
sires to encroach upon the Soviet homeland. ^ 

He went on to imply strongly that the Soviet Military did not 
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believe the current combat readiness met this criteria. The 
Twenty-Second Congress ended in what amounted to a stalemate. 
The heavy industrial lobby, the "metal-eaters" as Khrushchev 
called them, and the military managed to hold off the full 
measure of trimming that Khrushchev wanted to implement. 
Khrushchev's policy was not, however, completely repudiated. 

During 1960 and 1961, the Soviet Navy remained curiously 
aloof from the strategic debate as it appeared in the Soviet 
press. By early 1962, however, some naval sookesmem began to 
air their grievances with the policy of reliance on submarines. 
In his report to the Twenty-Second Congress Khrushchev had 
commented, "The Soviet submarine fleet with atomic engines, 
armed with ballistic and homing missiles, vigilantly stands 
gaurd over our socialist achievements". In an article osten¬ 
sibly devoted to expounding on the theme of the. submarine as 
the "main striking force" of the Soviet Navy, Admiral Prokofiev 

commented, "the idea of a one-sided absolutization of one or 

19 

another type of force is alien to Soviet naval thought". In 
order to leave no doubt as to what he was referring, he quoted, 
the above passage from Khrushchev's speech. 

In May an Army spokeman, Col. I. Sidelnikov, writing 
on Soviet military doctrine, presented a forceful statement of 
the combined arms concept. He opened his article with a dis¬ 
cussion of Soviet military doctrine in the prewar period, in 
what was clearly an attack on the policies of Khrushchev. 

18. Pravda . October 18, 1961. 
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"An enormous loss to the defensive capability of the country 

and the military preparadness of the A-rmy and the Navy" / he 

20 

wrote, "was inflicted by the personality cult of Stalin". 

While he accorded to nuclear missile forces the primary place 
in modern warfare, he rejected the idea that firepower could 
replace manpower and that the old forms of military power could 
now be dispensed with. 


The decisive role of nuclear missile forces in 
war does not lessen the significance of other 
forms of arms. A final and decisive victory 
over imperialist aggressors can be achieved 
only as a result of combined, we11-coordinated 
and decisive movements of all forms of armed 
forces and types of arms. Nuclear-missile war 
will be conducted by mass, multimillion man 
armies. 


"This means", he concludes, "that it is necessary even in the 

future to seriously perfect not only the new, but even so to 

• 22 

speak, the old forms of the armed forces and types of arms". 

This theme was shortly applied in a naval context by 
retired Fleet Admiral I. S. Isakov, who had commanded the 
Soviet Navy during World War II. Defending the role of the 
surface fleet, Isakov pointed out, 

while the population of our planet transports car¬ 
goes by sea routes and while there exists a mer- 


20. Krasnaya Zevzda t May 11, 1962. The implication 
here was that Khrushchev was also developing a per¬ 
sonality cult which may have equally disastrous results 
on Soviet military strategy. 

21. Ibid . (Emphasis mine). 

22. Ibid. 
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chant fleet, nothing except a navy can guarantee 
its safety of movement along sea routes. In cer¬ 
tain conditions sea communications can be defend¬ 
ed by missiles, aricraft and other means. But you 
cannot do without a surface fleet. 


Writing in Krasnaya Zvezda on Soviet Navy Day, Admiral F. V. 

Zozulya, while giving pride of place to the submarine (which 

he claimed was capable of firing missiles while submerged) , 

was careful to note that "surface ships also carry out an im- 

24 

portant service." Other n aval spokesmen - ! continued to speak 
for the cause of the surface ship, but Admiral Gorshkov, Soviet 


naval Commander-in-Chief,was not among them. 

During the aftermath of the Cuban missile crisis, Admiral 
Gorshkov did describe the mission of the Soviet Navy in what 
appears to be a new way. "The Soviet Navy", he said, "by the 
character of her armament of highly maneuverable forces and 
military capabilities is obliged to be prepared at any moment 
and at any point of the globe to secure the protection of the 
interests of our state". ^ Gorshkov noted that this formula 
applied especially to the submarine fleet. The formula "pro- 


23. Nedelya . no. 23, June 9, 1962. 

24. "Vsegda na Strazhe", Krasnaya Zvezda . July 29, 1962. 

25. Krasnaya Zvezda . October 31, 1962. The significance 
of the formula "protection of the interests of our state" 
as a description of the role of the Soviet Navy is obscure. 
Western commentators first noticed the use of this formula 
in the summer of 1967, but it has in fact been a standard 
and recurring formula, for describing the role of the Soviet 
Navy since at least October, 1962. Tf the phrase was used 
before that time, it has not been discovered by the author. 
Whatever its significance, its use by Gorshkov on Navy Day, 
1967, did not represent a new formulation. 
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tection of the state interests” is particularly interesting 
because it has not been applied to any other arm of the Soviet 
armed forces, although in recent years it has become the 
standard way of describing the role of the Navy. 

The concept of "protection of state interests" is clearly 
distinguished from the defense of the country as such. V7rit- 
ing in 1963, Admiral Gorshkov stated. 


The Communist Party and the Soviet government are 
displaying wise foresight, taking all measures to 
insure that the armament and organization of our 
fleet correspond to its growing role in the de¬ 
fense /oborona/ of the country, in the protection 
^/zashchita/ of its state interests. 3 




He went on to show that the Soviet Navy would operate differ¬ 
ently than it did during World War II; 


During the last war, the actions of the fleet oc- 
cured basically in the regions close to shore and 
were conducted mainly in operational and tactical 
interaction with the army. Now, considering the 
intention of aggressors and the place given to 
their navies in the plan of nuclear attack on the 
socialist countries, we must be prepared to answer 
them with destructive strikes at naval and shore 
objectives on the whole territory of the world 
ocean. ^ 


Even in this context Gorshkov reiterated the fact that the 
basic strike force of the N avy has become the nuclear powered 
submarine equipped with missiles. "The sole domination of the 
ocean by the traditional sea powers", he said, "is ended by'the 



26. Krasnaya Zvezda , February 5,- 1963. 

27. Ibid . 
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creation of our new Navy, equipped with atomic power plants, 
missile technology, and radioelectronics". 

From the public discussion of naval affairs early in 1963, 
it becomes clear that the decision had been made to break loose 
from the confines of the regions close to shore where the Navy 
had traditionally opearated. This was not a decision which could 
be immediately implemented due to shortcomings in the train¬ 
ing of Soviet naval personnel. This decision seems to have 
been based on the necessity of operating their ballistic-missile 
submarines close to American shores, and the necessity of operat¬ 
ing their defensive naval forces further at sea than in the past 
in order to counter the increased range of western naval wea¬ 
pons. The western naval weapons of greatest concern were the 
fast carrier strike forces and Polaris submarines. 

Soviet military observers had been carefully following 
the strategic debate in the United States and were well aware 

of the second strike concept and the place of Polaris in this 
28 

concept. Gorshkov’s statement that "the hopes of the strate¬ 
gists across the ocean that their communications, and even more 

their shores, will be inaccessible to our Navy in time of war 
, • 29 

have proved illusory", seems to imply a kind of a "second 
strike" role for the Soviet missile submarines. 

At the same time, Soviet naval spokesmen were quick to 
claim that the Polaris submarine was by no means invulnerable. 


28. See, for example. Major General M. Milshtein, "On the 
Military Doctrine of the USA"(0 voennoi doktrine S.Sh.A.), 
Krasnaya Zvezda . February 5, 1963. 

29 Krasnaya Zyezda . February 5, 1963. 
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V;hen, early in 1963, the United States-made plans to remove the 

Thor and Jupiter missile bases in England, Italy, and Turkey, 

and replace them with Polaris submarines in the Mediterranean, 

3 0 

the Russians followed the developments closely. On the ques¬ 
tion of the invulnerability of Polaris, aviation Major General 
S. Rubem pointed out that such claims had previously been made 
for the aircraft carrier, but these had turned out not to be 


true. "Our naval missile-carrying aviation is capable of ren¬ 
dering them destructive blows”, he wrote, "without entering 
their .rone of antiair defense."'"' Defense Minister A. fa. Mali¬ 
novsky, in a speech commemorating the 45th anniversary of the 
Soviet armed forces, made the claim that "naval missile- 
carrying and antisubmarine aviation has become a very important 

force. It has the capability of hunting down at sea and destroy 

3 2 

ing submarines as well as the surface ships of the enemy." 

Such statements as those by Ruban and Malinovsky also 


point up the fact that spokesmen for other arms of the Navy 
were not willing to give up to the submarine without a fight. 
Although statements claiming a great ability of aircraft to 
counter atomic-powered submarines have never carried much con¬ 
viction , the claims with regard to their ability to counter 
carrier task forces were dramatically illustrated in the course 
of 1963. During the year, Soviet naval air units began on a 
routine basis to search out and fly over carrier task forces 


30. "Polaris-idol Pentagona", Krasnaya Zve^da . Feb. 15, 1963 

31. Ibid ., Juno 5, 1963. 


32. Ibid 
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deployincf t.o loth the Sixth and Seventh Fleets, in an attempt 

33 

to demonstrate the vulnerability of carrier forces to land- 
based naval air. 

Admiral Gorshkov claimed that these operations were in¬ 
creasingly successful. "In a series of instances our ships and 
naval aviation", he claimed, "have demonstrated operational and 
active actions as a result of which some foreign governments 
became convinced that they could not consider their aircraft 
carriers and submarines "invisible", "untouchable", and in the 

event of war "invulnerable" in whatever areas they may be lo~ 

34 

cated". He informed naval personnel that they must be capable 

of going wherever the orders of the fatherland sent them to 

carry out their missions in support of the state interests of 

the Soviet Union and to remain there as long as necessary. "For 

the Soviet Navy", he asserted, ”1964 is the year of the routine 
3 5 

long cruise”. 

In the meantime, there were some interesting signs that 
the political position of the Navy was improving, flhen Admiral 
Gorshkov was named. Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy, he was 
at first only a candidate member of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, although his predecessor had been a full 
member. He remained in this status at the Twenty-First Party 
Congress in 1959. At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, however, 
both Gorshkov and his First Deputy Commander-in-Chief, Admiral 


33. New York T1mes . June 5, 1963. 

34. "Flot v bol'shorn, plavanii", Krasnaya Zvezda . March 21,1954. 
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Ibid. 
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Vitalii Fokin, were elected to full membership in the Central 
Committee. Central Committee membership, in itself, does not 
confer any particular power on the member, but election does 
coincide very closely to the real power situation within the 
party. To have two full members on the Central Committee in¬ 
stead of only one candidate member indicated that the influence 
of the Soviet Navy had increased greatly between the two party 
conferences. 


'7hen Admiral Fokin died in January, 1964, his successor, 
Admiral Vladimir Afanasievich Kasatonov, apparently did not 
assume Fokin’s place on the Central Committee. Kasatonov is, 
however, a member of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. At the Twenty-Third Congress of the CPSU 
in April, 1966, two Soviet Admirals, Admiral Arael’ko, Commander- 
in-chief of the Soviet Pacific Fleet, and Admiral Lobov, Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Northern Fleet, were elected to candi¬ 
date membership of the Central Committee. The only other mili¬ 
tary officers whose position was improved at the Twenty-Third 
Congress were the district commanders of five of the most im¬ 
portant military districts. 

Other indications of increased influence of the Navy in¬ 
cluded the promotion of Gorshkcv to the rank of Fleet Admiral 
in 1962, a rank which had not been filled since fxuznetsov’s 
retirement in 1956. In 1965, Admiral Kasatonov was also pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Fleet Admiral. 

This increased influence does not necessarily mean, how¬ 
ever, that the Navy was receiving a greater allocation of re¬ 
sources. The number of major ships in the Soviet Navy (that 
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is, destroyer escort and larger) appears to have reached a peak 

sometime in 1963, and to have declined since then as older units 

were retired, from service faster than they were being replaced. 

At the same time, according to estimates by the Institute for 

Strategic Studies, the number of personnel in the Soviet Navy 

36 

declined during 1964 from about 500,000 to about 465,000. None¬ 
theless the decline was not large and was accompanied by a sig¬ 
nificant modernization of the fleet. 

As for the military budget as a whole, Khrushchev 
had been increasingly unable to hold down military spending. 

After his decision in June, 1961, to increase military spend¬ 
ing over the budget estimate, the overt military budget increas- 

3 7 

ed steadily each year. Early in 1963, it looked as if Khrush¬ 
chev might be losing his hold on the military and heavy industry 
segments of the economy entirely. He was, however, finally 
able to obtain an expanded program for the production of chem¬ 
ical fertilizers for agriculture, and to cut the military bud¬ 
get by 600 million rubles. 

The budget cut led the military to renew the strategic 


36. See The Military Balance, 1963-1964 (London: The Insti¬ 
tute for Strategic Studies,1963) and The Military Balance.1964 
1965 (London: The Institute for Strategic Studies, 1964). 

37. There is a great deal of controversy over just how much 

the Russians actually do spend on defense. The published 
figure seems ridiculously low for such a large military es¬ 
tablishment. Most observers do agree, however, that the pub¬ 
lished figures at least indicate trends in defense spending. 
The published budget for defense expenditures are as follows 
(in billions of rubles): 1959: 9.4; 1960: 9.3; 1961: 11.6; 

1962: 12.7; 1963: 13,9; 1964: 13,3; 1965: 12.8. 
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debate. Colonel General Lomov renewed the argument in favor of 
a combined arms concept, stressing that victory in modern war¬ 
fare requires "a multimillion man modern army". 38 The growing 
irritation Khrushchev felt at the pressure being brought to bear 
on him by the military was revealed in a speech he made in Egypt. 
Speaking to a group of Egyptian officers on May 18, he said: 

"I do not know how it is in the U.A.R., but my esteemed friend 
the President would be able to tell me whether a military per¬ 
son ever tells him: ’Do not give us any more weapons, there 

39 

are enough of them.' For with us this is not said". 

The military conservatives were only one element with 
which Khrushchev had to contend to further his program of em¬ 
phasis on consumer-related production. The more conservative 
among the civilian hierarchy were suspicious for other reasons 
of the diversion of resources to light industry. Various factions 
were becoming more and more dissatisfied with Khrushchev's 
leadership, in both domestic and foreign affairs. Abruptly in 
October of 1964, Khrushchev was ousted as leader of the Party 
and government and placed in retirement. Although the full de¬ 
tails of Khrushchev's ouster are not yet known, it seems as 
though the military leaders did not play an important part in 
his downfall. They appear to have adopted a position rather of 
guarded neutrality. 

As far as the Navy is concerned, at no time did the naval 
leadership repudiate Khrushchev's program of primary reliance 


38* Krasnaya Zyezda , January 7 and 10, 1964. 
39. Moscow Radio / May 18, 1964. 
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on the submarine as the main ’’striking.force" of the Navy. 

The strategic debate that did appear during Khrushchev's time 
■with regard to naval affairs amounted to guarded assertions 
by surface and aviation officers that their arms, too, had an 
important role to play. Some concessions were made in both of 
these directions. Up through 1964, about 18 guided missile 
destroyers were constructed. In 1964, the Naval Infantry (Soviet 
equivalent of the Marines) was organized again, but this was 
little more than a token gesture. About 3,000 men were assign¬ 
ed to this force. The overflights of U.S. carriers by Soviet 
naval aircraft were probably attempts by advocates of naval 
air to demonstrate the continued usefulness of manned air¬ 
craft. They seem to have been partly successful in this. 

In many respects, 1964 was an important year of trans¬ 
ition for the Soviet Navy. Admiral Gorshkov called it the "year 
of the routine long cruise", and during the year the Soviet 
Navy did begin to appear more and more often on the high 
seas. Gorshkov and most of the other senior naval officers . 
seemed to accept Khrushchev's concept of the submarine as the 
most important arm of the Navy, although a few dissenters made 
their voices heard. 

To judge from the published articles, speeches, and inter¬ 
views of Soviet naval officers, the primary concern of the Navy 
was to defend against the twin threat of attack by American 
carrier task force or by Polaris submarine. The Soviet Navy was 
taking to the high seas in order to be able to carry this defense 
line farther away from the Soviet homeland. There is evidence 
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that some naval spokesmen joined with the other conventional 
forces to oppose the defense budget cuts so assiduously pur¬ 
sued by Khrushchev, These officers, like their professional 
brethren in other countries, felt that they were being given 
inadequate tools with which to fulfill an awesome responsibility. 
There is no evidence in the open record that Soviet naval of¬ 
ficers advocated that the Soviet leadership pursue a more 
active or belligerent foreign policy. 





CHAPT7I 


7, SOVTJT HAW AND POLITICS AFTER KHRUSMCIiBV 


By the time the new tri’umvirate of Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
and Podgorny took over responsibility for the conduct of Soviet 
affairs, the usual formula for describing the nature of the 
Soviet Navy had been modified to include an important place 
for surface ships and naval aviation. As the horizons of the 
Navy began to broaden, so did those of the other services. 


Marshal 
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Soviet military science decisively rejects any ar¬ 
bitrary fabrications...that one could, as it were, 
achieve victory by the employment of one or more 
now’ weapons. There are no weapons which possess such 
exceptional and all-powerful equalities b 


Nctwithstanding the pleas of various military lenders for a 
greater allocation of resources, especially to conventional 
arms, the new leadership) took several measures which seemed 
to further reduce the importance of conventional forces. Some 
time late in 1964, they abolished the Ground Forces comma.nd as 
a separate entity and merged it with the General Staff. They 
also continued the reduction of the Soviet armed forces which 


1. Krasnaya T vesda . September 25, 1964. 
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2 

had begun under Khrushchev. This reduction fell mainly on the 

Army. In December, Kosygin announced a further reduction in 

3 

the defense budget for 1965 to a figure of 12.8 billion rubles. 

All of these moves suggest strongly that the dissatis¬ 
faction of the military played little or no part in the over¬ 
throw of Khrushchev. At any rate, if the new leadership owed 
any debt of gratitude to the military, they were not repaying 
it. 

In his speech on the anniversary of the October revolu¬ 
tion, Brezhnev stressed the importance of contacts with the 
west and opposed the continuation of the arms race. "We are 
coming out for an end to the arms race", he said, "for general 

and complete disarmament, for relieving- the peoples from the 

4 

mounting burden of military expenditures ." Brezhnev seemed 
to be precluding any adventures of the Cuban or Berlin variety, 
probably in an effort to reduce tension in Europe/ This would 
allow a reduction of Soviet armed forces in Eastern Europe and 
their redeployment to the Far East. Podgorny’s visit to Ankara 
in January 1965 seems to fit in with this pattern. 

In February, 1965, A. N. Shelepin headed aparty dele¬ 
gation to Mongolia. During his visit, he acquainted the Mon¬ 
golian party with Russian plans for 1965, ’’including the ques¬ 
tion of better quality in production, the increase in the tempo 


2. In a Moscow press conference in February 1965, Marshal 
V.D. Sokolovsky claimed that the Soviet armed forces had ' 
been reduced to 2,423,000 men. This is the number originally 
set by Khrushchev in 1960. Radio Moscow . February 17,1965. 

3. Pravda , December 10, 1964. 

4. Pravda, November 8, 1964. (Emphasis mine). 
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of those branches of. industry which make consumer goods,' and. 

5 

with the problem of developing agriculture." Shelepin drew the 

logical consequences for Soviet foreign policy, pointing out 

that the success of the program "demands favorable external con 

ditions". "Me need peace", he said, "and in our foreign policy 

we, as always, shall consistently and unflaggingly fight for 

6 

the realization of the principles of peaceful coexistence." 

Shelepin's position seems to represent the consensus of 
the political leadership at the beginning of 1955. As the 
United States intensified its involvement in Vietnam by initiat 
ing the bombing of north Vietnam in February, however, the 
military leadership opened, a new phase of the strategic debate. 
The old questions of the nature of modern warfare and the ex¬ 
pected. duration of war arose anew. 

In March, Colonel Larionov, a.n Army spokesman, wrote an 
article attacking excessive reliance on missile forces. "Among 
military personnel", he wrote. 




lil ci Swii O 


flowing war, victory will be achieved by one strike 
of the strategic rocket forces’. This is an erro¬ 
neous opinion. In a swift-flowing war, just as in 
a prolonged war, victory over the enemy will be at¬ 
tained by the combined efforts of,all forms of the 
armed forces and kinds of trooos.^ 


Larionov noted that in the past war the French had relied 


on 


5. Pravda . February S, 1955. 

6. Ibid . 

7. "Hovoe oru?.hi> i prodolzhitel 'nost' voina", Krasnaya 
Zyezda, March 18,1965. 
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the Maginot line for defense and the United States and Great 
Britain had relied upon having enough-time to mobilize. But 
nuclear war has changed that. He noted that the United States 
budget indicated that the Pentagon was building up the means 
for nuclear war of the swift-flowing kind, but also building 
up forces for a prolonged war. He made a strong case that 
the Soviet Union should, do likewise. 

Other military spokesmen soon joined in the chorus. 
General Potrnistrov, Assistant Defense minister, came out 
firmly for the combined arias concept, and opposed economizing 
on defense. "The aggressiveness of imperialism," he wrote, 
"forces the Communist Party and the whole Soviet people to raise 
constantly the military might of the Soviet homeland, to de¬ 
velop the national economy and all other branches of state con¬ 
struction in the ussy in the interest of.raising its defense 
8 

capability." This was clearly intended as an adrainition to the 
Soviet political leadership. 

A reserve Lieutenant Colonel, G. Miftiev, carried, the 
argument even further. Miftiev maintained that, even in the 
event of thermonuclear war, multimillion—man armies will be 
necessary. He pointed out that, even'though the destructive¬ 
ness per ra.an of modern weapons is very high, this does not nec¬ 
essarily lessen the personnel requirement for the following 
reasons: 

1. Soviet military doctrine envisages general war cover- 


>. Kommun 1st , March, 1955. 
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ing large areas of the globe in theater warfare; 

2. Modern weapons technology allows fewer men to effect 
more damage, but the use of nuclear arms will be accompanied by 
large losses of personnel whose replacement will be difficult. 
For this reason, the personnel on hand at the beginning of the 
war must be prepared to conduct active military operations, 
independent of mobilization measures; 

3. The technical revolution has expanded the requirement 

for maintenance personnel and thus reduced the relative weight 

9 

of combat forces in the total number of military personnel. 

t 

in sharp contrast to the dissident Army elements, the 
Soviet naval leadership showed every sign of being satisfied 
with current policies of the regime. In an interview with a 
Literaturnaya Gazeta correspondent, Admiral Gorshkov reaffirm¬ 
ed Khrushchev's naval policy of shifting emphasis to submarines. 
"In our opinion" he declared, "time has already nullified the 
significance of such major warships as battleships and cruisers, 
aircraft carriers are also losing their importance. Modern 

weapons make it possible to locate them quickly and to destroy 

10 

them before they can use their armament." When asked what 

type of vessel now leads the fleet, he replied "Atomic sub- 

4 11 

marines I They are the basis of the might of out fleet." 

, T ---— -~■■ ----—-- ' -- ■ T— ‘ ■ . ..— — ■■■ — ■ -- 

9. • "Voina i lyudskie resursy" (War and reserves of people), 
Krasnaya Zvezda , June 4, 1965. 

10. Literaturnaya Gazeta . May 6, 1965. 

11. Ibid . This statement seems to make it clear that a na¬ 
val desire for more conventional arms played no part what¬ 
soever in the overthrow of Khrushchev. 
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The materials prepared for presentation during the Navy 

Day celebrations of 1965 went even further in proclaiming the 

satisfaction of the naval leadership. For the first time, the 

growing role of the Navy was tied to the growth of the Soviet 

merchant marine. "The necessity of strengthening the naval 

might of the USSR is stipulated also by the rapid development 

of our cargo and commercial fleet, and the broadening of state 

12 

interests of our country on the seas and oceans." The edi¬ 
torial went on to say, "Thanks to the attention and concern of 
the Party, the government, and the whole Soviet people, our 
Navy has developed in full accordance with the aims and missions 

of a great naval power and plays an important role in the de- 

13~ 

fense capability of the fatherland." The article asserted 
that the Soviet Navy has everything required in coordination 
with the other services to defend the state interests of the 
fatherland and the other socialist countries. Thus, by impli¬ 
cation, the other services must’ also have all that is required. 
This opinion was definitely not shared by Army spokesmen such 
as Larionov, Rotmistrov, and Miftiev. 

During Navy Day celebrations, Soviet Naval satisfaction 

.14 

with the status quo was reaffirmed by Admiral Grishanov. A 
photograph of Soviet missile submarines and destroyers was 


12. "Na strazhe morskikh rubezhei" (On guard over the sea 
defenses), Krasnaya Zvezda . July 13, 1965. 

13. Ibid . 


14. "Na strazhe morskikh rubezhei otchizny", Krasnaya 
Zvezda . July 24, 1955. 
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printed with the caption "formidable submarines and surface 

missile carriers now constitute the basic strike force of the 
15 

fleet_" 

If the Soviet Army and Navy were not speaking with one 
voice on military matters, neither was the political leadership 
unified. Speaking in Baku in May, 1965, N. V. Pcdgorny, the 
Soviet head of state, said: 


There was a time when the Soviet people deliberate¬ 
ly accepted, certain material restrictions in the 
interests of the priority development of heaw in¬ 
dustry and the strengthening of our defense capabili¬ 
ty. This was fully justified, because it is pre¬ 
cisely production which is the material basis for 
the growth of culture and of the welfare of our peo¬ 
ple, and. a defenceless socialist state ypuld have 
been inevitably crushed by imperialism. J 

Podgorny implied that these ideas are no longer correct. In 
this regard, he was echoing almost exactly the words of Khrush¬ 
chev in his speech of January 6, 1961. 

Speaking a few days later, M. A. Suslov, who had long 
demonstrated an antipathy to "goulash communism", spoke out in 
opposition to Podgorny. Speaking in Bulgaria, Suslov said: 


In conditions where imperialist powers pursue an 
arms race and unleash military aggression in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world, our party and. government 
must maintain the defense of the country on the 
highest level....All this, of course, demands from 
the Soviet people considerable material sacrifices, 
expenditures on defense of a significant portion 
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of tno. natiorici 1 income * 


17 


By mid-July, Premier Kosygin, who had previously straddled 

the fence on the issue, came out against "economizing on de¬ 

ls 

fense"* 

The next round of discussion was played out on Navy Nay* 
On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the defeat of 
Germany in . orId ' ar II, each of the four Soviet fleets (Black. 
Sea, Baltic, Northern, and Pacific) was awarded the order of 
the Ned Banner for its exmloits in that war * (Previously only 
the Baltic Fleet had achieved this honor, for actions in the 
Revolution)* On this ausoicious occasion the awards were made 
by four members of the Presidium: Kosygin, Podcorny, Kirilenko, 
and. Shelogin* Bach took the occasion to express his views on 
the quc s t i on of def e n s e * 

Speaking before the officers and the men of the Northern 
Fleet, She3.opin talked about the great destruction of the last 
war, enumerating a long list of dis.rn.al figures, concluding 
with the fact that 20 trdJd-ion Soviet citizens perished in the 
war* "Think, comrades, about these figures," he said* "How 
much labor, tears, and bitterness of the Soviet people is there 
behind them. How much power and material was required to re- 

IQ 

build all of this*" ’ we went on to say that it had been rebuilt 
in a short time, but he had made a strong point about the terri- 


17. 

Ibid., 
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5, 1968. 
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Ibid., 

July 
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ble destructiveness of a war which had been fought with con¬ 
ventional weapons, and by implication, the even more terri¬ 
ble destructiveness of a nuclear war. He extolled the deci¬ 
sion of the March Plenum to improve the development of agri¬ 
culture and went on to speak of other kinds of productions 

At the present time, comrades, the CPSU Central 
Committee and the USSR Council of Ministers are 
searching for a way for even greater develop¬ 
ment of productive forces, increasing the effec¬ 
tiveness of production and on this basis a fur¬ 
ther raising of the standard of living of the 
people, for to the Central Committee and to the 
government there is not at this time a more im ¬ 
portant tas?< than to improve the lives of the 
Soviet people .^ 

Clearly, Shelepin had not changed his position of February 

21 

giving priority to domestic needs. 

Podgorny had also not moved very far from his previous 

position, but he chose to place the emphasis on unity rather 

than armament. He maintained that the strengthening of the 

position of socialism and of the national-liberation and 

working-class movements depended on the unity of all these 
22 

forces. J Kosygin, on the other hand, pointed out that "ag¬ 
gressive forces" headed by the United States were conducting 


20. Ibid ., (Emphasis mine). 

21. In view of these two speeches of Shelepin it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand how Roman Kolkowicz and others have identi 
fied Shelepin as joining with Suslov in 1965 "in siding with 
the military's point of view in emphasizing the importance 

of further strengthening Soviet defenses." See Roman Kolko- 
wicz, The Soviet Military and the Communist Party (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1967), p. 302. 


22. Krasnaya Zyezda . July 25, 1965. 
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military provocations against peace-loving peoples. "In these. 

conditions," he asserted, "t he Communist Party, her Central 

Committee, and the Soviet Government consider care for the 

strengthening of the defensive might of the country its pri - 
23 

mary duty ." Kirilenko, speaking to the Pacific Fleet, made 
a statement' similar to that of Kosygin. 

By early August, the decision seems to have been made 
against economizing on defense. The lead editorial in the 
August issue of Kommunlst declared, "In our times equipping the 
armed forces requires enormous resources. The Party and the 
government would. rather direct these resources to peaceful 
branches of the economy. But in the present situation, to eco¬ 
nomize on defense would mean to compromise the interests of the 
. 2 / - 

Soviet state.""* In uecamber, premier Kosygin announced the 

first increase in the Soviet defense budget in three years to 

26 

13.2 billion rub1e s. 

Naval spokesmen continued to express satisfaction with 
the state of the Soviet Navy, and Defense Minister Malinovsky's 
address to the Twenty-Third Congress of the CPSU indicated 
that they had every cause to be pleased. Malinovsky gave an un¬ 
precedented amount of attention to the Navy in his speech on 
Soviet defense. He gave to the submarine missile fleet the 
honor of standing "side by side" with the strategic rocket forces. 


23. Ibid . (dmphasis mine). 

24. Kommunlst . no. 12, August, 1965. 

25. Pravd a, Pecember 7, 1965. 
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26 

which had previously been the glamour service. Malinov¬ 
sky asserted that the Russians had received new and powerful 
missile ships and an improved antisubmarine capability. He 
took the occasion to announce the completion of a submerged 

circumnavigation of the globe by a group of Soviet submarines 

27 

a few days before the Congress. It was in this same speech 

that he announced the completion of the "Blue Belt for Defense" 

which apparently is connected with atomic powered submarines 

28 

and in some way with the just-completed circumnavigation. 

In the meantime, a new round in the strategic debate had 

begun, again led by Army elements. Colonel 13. Rybkin published 

an article attacking the moderate views of some military 

thinkers who in recent years had been willing to rely on nuclear 

29 

deterrence and the rationality of western political leaders. 
Rybkin vehemently opposed the idea that victory in a nuclear- 
missile war was impossible, and advocated intensive develop¬ 
ment of military technology, improvement of the military art, 


26. XXIII S'ezd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskogo Soiuza 
( Stenoaraficheski Otchet ) (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Politiches- 
koi Literatury 2V., 1966), v. 1, p. 412. 

27. Ibid .. p. 413. 

28. Ibid ., p. 414. In order to properly analyze Soviet Naval 
strategy at this point it would be helpful to know whether 
the atomic su?omarines involved were missile-carrying or attack 
submarines (N-class). A photograph published with the press 
coverage shows one N-cla'ss submarine, but this is far from 
conclusive evidence. The report by a special correspondent 
was extremely vague on such details. See Krasnaya Zyezda , 
April 3, 5, 8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 1966. 

29. Colonel E. Rybkin, "O suschnosti mirovoi raketno-yadernoi 
voiny" (On the Essence of worldwide Missile-Nuclear Mar), 
Kommunist Vooruzhenikh Sil . No. 17, Sept., 1965, pp. 50-56. 
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and the highest levels of military spending. In short, he 

wanted a greater allocation of resources to defense. Rybkin's 

article touched off a lively debate in letters to the editor, 

30 

which was still going on in mid-1966. 

There were signs that the question of military expenditure 
remained a vexatious one for the political leadership. At the 
Twenty-third Party Congress in April, 1966, it was announced 
that a new five-year plan was being prepared and would shortly 
be published. The plan was not, however, presented to the Su¬ 
preme Soviet session held in August. This would seem to indi- 

t 

cate that some issue of importance was holding up the plan. It 
may have been simply a problem of implementing the economic re¬ 
forms and integrating them into the plan, but it seems likely 
that one of the important issues was the question of military 
expenditures. Early in June, 1966, the political leadership 
delivered a number of election speeches which were indicative 
of the political difficulties the leadership was experiencing 
on the military question at the time. Both Brezhnev and Kiri¬ 
lenko delivered speeches strongly inclined toward increased 
defense measures. Kirilenko declared, "The Central Committee 
of the Party and the Soviet Government view the strengthening 
of the armed forces existing for the defense of the unfolding 

of socialism, for the protection of the peaceful labor of the 
/ * 

31 ■ • 

Soviet people, as their most important task." The rest of 


30. See, for example, I. Grudinin, "K vopro=u o suschnosti 
voiny" (To the Question of the Essence of War), Krasnaya 
Zyezda, July 21, 1966. 

31. Pravda . June 8, 1966. 
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the leadership was overwhelmingly moderate on the question 
of defense. Kosygin, Podgorny, Suslov, Shelepin, Mazurov, and 
Polyansky all made moderate statements. 

It is particularly interesting that Suslov, who had pre¬ 
viously been identified as a hard-liner on defense questions 
even during the Khrushchev administration, had moderated his 
tone by the summer of 1965. Although he had nothing good to 
say about the west, he did not identify defense as the most 

important task of the party and the bulk of his speech was ded' 

32 

icated to the question of Party democracy. Shelepin chose to 

emphasize the measures taken by the Party to improve the lot 
of the Soviet people. Describing measures taken to improve 
the quality of consumer goods and raise prices, he said. 


The Party and the government are taking and will 
continue to take in the future all measures in 
order that our people eat better and dress better, 
have prosperity and a choice of attractive, good 
quality and relatively inexpensive goods and in 
general live better. This is the main question, 
it, so to speak, stands first in the order of the 
day at all Plenums of the CC, CPSU, at meetings 
of the Politburo of the CC, CPSU, and in the gov¬ 
ernment.^ 


In his statement on the world situation, he described the mis¬ 
deeds of the United States in Vietnam, the Dominican Republic, 
and elsewhere in words which were belligerent in tone, but 


32. Ibid . 

33. Pravda . June 3, 1956. Shelepin is worth quoting at 
length, because he has been incorrectly identified by a num¬ 
ber of western observers as a Hawk on defense matters. Here, 
as in other speeches, he quite clearly gives priority to the 
improvement of the domestic economy with emphasis on con¬ 
sumer goods. 
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sinoularly devoid of content, "The C ommun ist Tarty of the 

Soviet Onion", he as sorted, "w ill always be true to its duty 

before the fraternal countries of socialism, before world 

34 

communism, and the national-liberation movement." ' These are 

high sounding v?orcls, but he does not explain in concrete terms 

what this duty is, and novrhore in his speech does he so much as 

hint at the necessity for greater defense expenditure. Shelepin's 

statement is typical of the moderate statements issued, by other 

p o 1 i t i c: a. 1 3 e a d o r s a t t a a t i me c 

This apparent difference betreen Brezhnev and Polyansky 

and the rest of the Politburo on the question of orioritios 

may in fact have had. little to do with defense- matters * At 

about the seme time, an editorial, appeared in P rawd .a on the 

3 3 

permanence of tee collective leado.rsnip. This is a good, ino.i — 

cation that some of the collective .loaders did not at that 

time feel assured of their permanence* This may explain 3us- 

lov f s concern with party democracy in his election speech. 

Reports from ordinarily reliable sources reached the Test at. 

the time that Kosygin vms planning to resign, ostensibly be- 

36 

cause he \. 7 as tired of fighting hard liners on defense. For 
"hardliners", one could probably read "Brezhnev".. 

The question of party democracy continued to agitate the 
Party press for the rest of the year and certain measures were 
taken to encourage real debate within the party committees c\t 


34. Ibid . 

3d. Pra vcla , July 30, 1966. 

30. London T i me s, July 31, 1966 
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the local level on agendas submitted .to them by the local 

37 

party secretary. The successful introduction of real debate 
at the local party committee level would end.the "rubber 
stamp" character of the committees, thus reducing the power 
of the local party secretary and, through him, the power of the 
General Secretary of the Party, namely Leonid Brezhnev. This 
move would also have the effect of enlarging the decision¬ 
making elite to include the local committee members. Those 
who feared that the General Secretary might be able to estab¬ 
lish hegemony as Stalin and Khrushchev had done before him, 
were apparently 'willing to pay this price. 

As for the services, the Army continued to chafe at 
party leadership and to agitate for a more autonomous rale in 
military affairs. Major-General Zemskov was probably des¬ 
cribing a widespread feeling in the Soviet Army when he 'wrote, 
"In recent years in the foreign press the attempt is more and 
more often made to separate politics from war, to show that, 

if you please, political leadership has lost its role in con- 
38 

temporary war." 

As for the Navy, there is no indication that such senti¬ 
ments were widespread. On the contrary, there is evidence of 
increasing satisfaction by the Navy with its share of resource 


37. See, for example Sharai’s letter to the editor in Partii - 
naia Zhizn 1 , no. 1, January, 1956, and"Partiinyi Komitet-Or- 
gan Kollektivnogo Rukovodstva" (The Party Committee—an Organ 
of Collective Leadership) . Partiinaia Zhizn 1 , No.11, June, 1966, 

P.3. 


38, V, Zemskov, "Vazhnyi Faktor Pobedy v Voine” (The Impor¬ 
tant Factor of Victory in Tar), Krasnaya Zyezda . Jan.5, 1967. 
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allocation. Naval leaders began increasingly to express real 
pride in the role of the Navy. Fleet Admiral Kasatonov, First 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy, when asked by 
a journalist if the introduction of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles had not decreased the role of the Navy replied, "By 


no means. On the contrary, the Navy’s role has increased, be* 

39 

cause the missile has also become its basic armament. " He 

went on to assort that the Na.vv n ow ha s everything necessary 

to repel any aggressor in coordination with the other services. 

Kasatonov later boasted that "the white and blue flag- of the 

US eg Naw, with its red star and hammer and sickle" is seen "in 

all parts of the world." About the same time he asserted, 

"Currently wo deploy everythin^ necessary for our Navy to be 

A 2 

at tne level of contemporary requirements, 

In the meantime, there were grossing indications that the 


40 


Soviet Navy was occupying a more prestigious position within 

the military hierarchy. Khen Admiral Fokin, First Deputy 

Commander-in-Chief of the Navy died in 1964, Admiral Gorshkov’s 

signature to the obituary appeared directly belov; the First 

Deputy Ministers of Defense, and above that of Marshal Krylov, 

A3 

head of the Strategic Docket Forces. That this was no accident 


3 9. Kazakhs tan s kaya P ravda , July 25, 1965. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Trud , July 30, 1966. 

42. ’TTa Boevoi Vakhto" (On Natch), Krasnaya Svezda, July 3] 

1966. *' 

43. Krasnaya Dyerda , January 24, 1964. 
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was confirmed upon the death of Defense Minister Malinovsky 

in 1957, when Gorshkov f s name aqain appeared above that of 

Marshal Moskalenko, who had relieved Krylov as Coromancler-in- 

44 

Chief of the Strategic docket Forces, This would appear to 
confirm that the Navy currently stands above the Strategic 
Missile Forces in the military hierarchy. 

An example 03 : the increasing concern of the political 
leaders for naval matters aopearea in Treehnevhs speech to the 
Conference of Muropean Communist Parties at Karlovy Vary, 
Czechoslovakia in Kuril, 1957* Brezhnev smoko at length on 
the United states 6th Fleet: 


There is 
sen00 of 


no 1 uo 1 1 r 1 cah \on 7 ; o: 


t m e p e r m a n e n t p r e - 


+-• 


mi 1 ifarv 


Gleet of 


:no 


r T f. 


m tne 


The 

for 


:he fact that 
:ond ' “or Id 


7 the end of ties 3e — 
of the UGA sails the 


wavers aasnine tne snores or southern turooe, 
question is raised as to what oasis there is 
., 20 yearn af to 3 
ar the 6 th Fleet 
’ ne d :i_ t e r ra n o a. n 3 e a , u s i n q m i 1 i ta ry bn s e s , 0 0 r t s , 
ana replenishment stations in a. series of Kedi~ 
terranean countries. This carries with itself a 
serious threat to the independence of all countries 
on this shore. 6610 time has come for the demand 


to remove 
to resound 


j.e 6th Fleet 


:roX' rae imcarerranean :ea 
^ 45 


The removal of the 5th Fleet from 
time would have had the effect of 
of the area to the Soviet Navy. 

The sources of the increased 


the Mediter ranean by this 
transferring •-7aval hegemony 

prestige of the Soviet Navy 


with the political leaders cire obscure. In 


negative sense, 


44. Krasnaya Zy es.da f April 1, 1967. 

45. Pravda, April 25, 1957. 
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it appears as though the Naval leadership never challenged 
the leadership and judgement of the Politburo to the extent that 
many Army leaders did. The consequent establishment of friend¬ 
ly relations with those persons located at the centers of 
power may have helped the Navy to achieve its aims in rebuild¬ 
ing the fleet. These aims were, for the most part, moderate 
ones. The connection between the Navy's mission and the grow¬ 
ing importance of the Soviet Merchant Marine has already been 
cited. Admiral Kasatonov hag identified the power of the 
Soviet Navy with the "power of our first class industry", indi¬ 
cating the possibility that some ties with industrial managers 
may have helped to further the Navy's position .^ If this is so, 
such ties would probably be with the more glamorous and fashion¬ 
able industries associated with missile and space programs, 
such as electronics and the chemical industry. Such ties might 
also go far toward explaining-the overwhelming missile orienta¬ 
tion of the Soviet Navy of the 1960's. 

By the summer of 1967, Fleet Admiral Gorshkov was able 
to.describe the Soviet Navy with pride as follows: 

Tens of our submarines and surface ships are con¬ 
stantly located in various regions of the oceans 
and seas, where they vigilantly serve, safeguard¬ 
ing the state interests of the homeland, protecting 
the labor of the Soviet people.... 48 


46. See above, p. 52. 

47. Krasnaya Zvezda . July 31, 1966. 

48. Pravda . July 30, 1967. 
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He also pointed out that the Navy played an important role in 
' ? the strengthening of friendship of our people with the peo¬ 
ples of other countries" through friendly visits to various 
states.^ Kasatonov’s description of the Navy's role was more 
direct. "For the first time in its history", he said, "our 


Navy has in the full sense changed into a long-range offensive 

.50 


arm of the armed forces. 


'Shoulder to shoulder with the stra 


tegio docket Forces," ho went on, "the Soviet Havy has become 

.51 


tne mosc lunorranr weapon o;> 
clearly s 


‘i e K i gh C o v-mu n a e ' ‘ ' pa r e , lie va $ 
7 T s nuclear deterrent and counter- 


•rr * 


force role. 

Kasatonov went on to describe the navy's growing politi¬ 
cal role. the technical rearmament of the wavy in recent years 
he said, had given the havy the capability of "fulfilling 
missions in distance regions of the world oceans which earlier 

were considered the cone of domination by the navies of the im- 

5 ? 

perralist powers. ms examples of tnis kina of missran, ne 
cited the visits of the Soviet Navy in the preceding two years 
to Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Denmark, Sweden, Nor¬ 
way , Finland, France,Ethiopia, the UnR, Syria, and AIgeria. 
"Ship visits", he observed, "facilitate the development and 
strengthening' of friendly relations between the Soviet people 


49. Ibid . 

50. "iia Boevoi Vakhte" , Kras naya Nv enda , July 30, 1967 . 

51. Ibid . 


52 


Ibid 










and the peoples of foresian countries, they strengthen the 

authority and influence of our homeland in the international 
S3 

arena,"" This statement clearly indicates that the Soviet 
Naval leaders and probably the political leadership are begin¬ 
ning to think in terms of the political influence which can be 
achieved by the use of a mobile fleet. Kasatonov’s article is 
also interesting, in that he identifies the usefulness of the 


Navy in terns of its utilisation in 


o f a. 11—ou t n 1 ole a ;c 


war and in terns of the nolitica 1 influence which could rosudr 
from its use in tine of peace * Ho does not examine the great 
spectrum, of oosenisle military uses of the dava in bet-seen the: 
two ertreeeos. In other words, a discussion of the possible 
usefulness of the daee/ in su moor tine hears of national libera- 


Soviet m i 1 i t c l r v n r a i 


rf a discussion of these aspects of 


naval power has taken place in the Soviet Union, it has not yet 
entered the public debate on strategy. 


Ibid 









CHAPTER FOUR: SOVIET NAVAL OPERATIONS 

One of the best foundations for any prediction of the 
way a human organization is likely to act in the future is 
an examination of its actions in history. This is not always 
a reliable guide, as our intelligence experts discovered at the 
time of the Cuban Missile crisis, but it is usually the best 
guide available. Until very recently, an examination of the 
history of the Soviet Navy would have led to the conclusion 
that it was unlikely to play an important role in international 

I 

politics in the future. Such a conclusion would no longer be 
a safe one. 

Well into the decade of the 1960's, Soviet naval opera¬ 
tions were confined for the most part to designated fleet 
operating areas, or "polygons", located close to shore. Lengthy 
cruises to distant waters were the exception, rather than the 
rule, and Soviet seamen seldom saw a foreign port. In 1961, 
for example, the guided missile cruiser Dzerzhinskii travelled 
a total of 13,000 miles, a feat for which the commanding offi¬ 
cer was very proud.^ By comparison, it would not be unusual for 
an American naval vessel to travel this distance in two months. 

As a consequence of the limited operating experience of. 
the Soviet Navy, it would be difficult to evaluate it at 


1. "Raketchiki kreisera Dzerzhinskii", Krasnaya Syezda , 
February 7, 1962. 


** 
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the beginning of the decade as a completely combat-ready or¬ 
ganization. Since lengthy cruises were rare and unaccustomed 
ventures, each cruise was planned carefully and meticulously to 
the smallest detail. The very unusual nature of such cruises 
led to thorough preparation. This situation undoubtedly had 
some good points, because it led to the maximum utilization of 
each cruise for training benefits. On the other hand, much 
of such training was wasted because it was not sufficiently 
repetitive. 

The average specialist in the Soviet Navy devoted about 
one day each week to training in his specialty. Missile spe¬ 
cialists, an elite group in the Navy, were given the extra¬ 
ordinary sum of two days a week for training in their special- 
3 

ty. It would be difficult to compare this with the situation 
in the U.S. Navy, but if this includes "on-the-job” training, 
it does not seem to be enough to achieve a high level of pro¬ 
ficiency. The rest of the time is presumably taken up with 
cleaning and preservation, general military training, and poli¬ 
tical indoctrination. The latter absorbs an extraordinary amount 
of each seaman’s time and causes widespread resentment, especial¬ 
ly among the officer specialists who would rather put the time 
to what from their standpoint would be more productive use. 

The consequence of this limited readiness for Naval 


2. "Bol’shomy pokhody - bol’shaya podgotovka; (For a long 
cruise -great preparation), Krasnaya Zvezda , May 22, 1967. 

3. "Raketchiki Flota" (Missilemen of the Fleet), I<ras - 
naya Zvezda , March 10, 1962. 
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operations in distant waters were 'dramatically demonstrated 
in October, 1962, during the Cuban Missile crisis. It is not 
known whether the Soviet leaders seriously considered sending 
a surface ship escort with the Soviet cargo ships carrying 
missiles to Cuba in order to challenge the American quarantine. 
If this possibility was considered, however, it must have been 
quickly dismissed. A Naval force accustomed to meticulous 
planning and preparation for training cruises could hardly be 
expected to respond so rapidly to meet an operat iona.l require¬ 
ment. . Khrushchev was forced to threaten naval retaliation 

to the quarantine by using his submarines to sink an American 

4 

ship if a Soviet ship were stopped on the high- seas. 

Unfortunately for Khrushchev, the submarine is a particu¬ 
larly inappropriate weapon to use for a discrete application of 
naval power. A surfaced submarine is extremely vulnerable and 
defenseless. A submerged submarine is invisible and therefore 
useless for the purpose of demonstrating commitment to a 
course of action. If the Soviet leaders had wanted to raise. 
the ante in the game of confrontation off the coast of Cuba, 
a squadron of surface escorts accompanying the Soviet, cargo 
ships would have been more effective.' The evidence indicates 
that this option was closed to the Soviet decision makers due 
to the lack of readiness of the Soviet surface fleet. 

This demonstration of the shortcomings of the surface 


4. Roger Hilsman, To Move a Nation (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday .and Company, 1967) , p. 214. 
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Navy must have strengthened the hand of those for whom Admiral 
Isakov had spoken when he said, "while there exists a merchant 
fleet, nothing except a military navy can guarantee its safety 
of movement along sea routes", and for this purpose "you 
cannot do without a surface fleet".' Admiral Gorshkov’s state¬ 
ment in the wake of the missile crisis that "The Soviet Navy 
is obliged by the character of its armament of highly maneu¬ 
verable force and military weapons to be prepared at any mo¬ 
ment and. at any point on the globe to secure the defense of 
the interests of our government" probably represents a determi¬ 
nation on his part that the Navy never again be tried and found 
wanting. S 6 He applied this obligation particularly to the sub¬ 
marine force, however. 

The Soviet Navy soon set about revamping its training 
and organisation. 3y February, 1953, Gorshkov was able to re¬ 
port, "The Communist Party and the- Soviet government are dis¬ 
playing wise foresight, taking all measures to insure that the 
armament and organization of our fleet correspond to its grow¬ 
ing role in the defense of the country, in the protection of 

7 

its state interests." However, he indicated that the main 
effort in this direction was directed to the end of better e- 
quipping the Navy to play an important role in all-out nuclear 
war. "Proceeding from the positions of our military doctrine, 
and Soviet Naval thought,"he said, "unified views on the role 


5. Nedely a, No. 23, June 9, 1952. 

6, Krasnaya Z vezda . October 31, 1962. 

. "Bol’shie zadachi", Krasnaya Zvezda , February 5, 1953. 
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and places of the Uuvy in conditions of. nude?.r-missile, war 

8 

have been worked out* fT " 

vSorao indication of what Gorshkov had in mind was given 

in March, when a group of four Soviet naval Tu-95 aircraft 

made an overflight over the United States aircraft carrier 

9 

Consto 1 lation GOO miles southwest of Midway* In June, six 
Soviet naval Tu-16 Badger aircraft flew near the aircraft 
carrier Ranv er 330 miles east of Japan as she steamed toward 


10 


the United States. at was to .become standard Procedure 
artor this for amorican aircraft carriers in transit ’to the 


3ixth ana 3ovonth Fleets to bo nub iected. to overf1iohts tv 
Soviet naval aircraft. 

Tno technology involved in these o'conations des¬ 

cribed by a Soviet naval officer as early as day, 1961. Cao- 
tain( 1st tank) i.-an, writing about the vulnerability of 
carrier task forces, pointed out that modern radio intelli¬ 
gence can locate a ship’s position to within 5—6 osrear 
range. " 3 * * * 7 ith this accuracy, ” he commented, "it is. possible to 

direct submarines and shore—based aircraft to interceot the 
11 

task force." Coupling this with contemporary developments in 
infrared technology, hydroacoustic and radio direction-finding, 
he claimed, would make possible a strike against a carrier 


3. Ibid . 

9. IT ow York f Imo s . Juno 5, 1963. 

1°. Ibid . 

11. v - L an, "Poreotsenka tsennostei" (Roevaluation of the 

cost), Krasnaya tveeda . Hay 24, 1951. 
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task force of sufficient accuracy to at least seriously re¬ 
duce its combat readiness. 

That these operations were intended in part to demon¬ 
strate the vulnerability of aircraft carriers under nuclear 
warfare conditions is revealed in such statements as that of 
Admiral Gorshkov who said, "In a series of instances our ships 
and naval aviation have demonstrated examples of operational 
and active actions, as a result of which some foreign govern¬ 
ments became convinced that they could not consider their 

■aircraft carriers and submarines.... invulnerable in the event 
12 

of war." More to the point, however, was that these operations 

served as a graphic illustration of the' validity of the claims 

of the spokesmen for naval aviation, who claimed "Cur naval 

missile-carrying aviation is capable of rendering them /carrier 

task forces/ destructive blows without entering their zone 

13 

of a.ntiair defense". 

At the same time, these operations also strengthened the 
case of Khrushchev against the construction of surface vessels. 
He told Harold Wilson, leader of the British Labor Party, dur¬ 
ing a 1963 visit that the Soviet Union was no longer building 

surface warships because of their vulnerability to missile 
14 

attack. This appears to have represented wishful thinking on 
Khrushchev's part, because the surface ship program continued 
in the Soviet Union. However, the modest character of. the 


12. "Plot v bol'shom plavanii”, Krasnaya Zyer.da .March 21,1964. 

13. Major-General (aviation) S. Ruban, "Nad okeanskimi glubi- 
nami" (Over the ocean depths), Krasnaya Zveeda . June 5, 1963. 

14. New York Times . June 11, 1963. 
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building program, eay indicate that 
the line against a more ambitious program. 

As the U.3. Polaris program proceeded, naval officers 
begem expressing- more and more concern for the antisubmarine 
problem* This concern was reflected in the changing pattern 
of surface ship operations, as well as submarine opei-ations. 
Not long after the United Spates began.deploying Polaris sub¬ 
marines in the Mediterranean as duniter missiles wore with¬ 
drawn free Italy and Turkey, Soviet naval squadrons began to 
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task forces for days at a time. 

In the P a c if i c, be g inn in g in 
forces began to appear in the Phi 
once ci quarter*. These small task 
gaged in exercises associated wit 
They began to take place on a reg 


m i d — 196 4, 3 o v i e t n a va 1 
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had finished their exercises", but denied that they were 
forced to surface because of American antisubmarine profi¬ 
ciency (as Admiral Hayward, Commander of American Antisub- 

16 

marine Warfare Forces, Pacific, had claimed). It was not 
without reason that Admiral Gorshkov called 1964 "the year 
of the routine long cruise". 

Another form of Soviet naval power which had long been 
familar to American naval forces also increased its level 
of activity during 1964. This is the group of intelligence¬ 
gathering vessels usually described as intelligence "trawlers". 
These vessels were at first built on the converted hulls of 
standard ocean-going fishing trawler design, but have never 
made any pretence at being fishing boats. Their configura¬ 
tion is quite different from standard fishing trawlers built 
on the same hull, in that they carry a large array of elec¬ 
tronic equipment and specialized antennas. They fly the en¬ 
sign of the Soviet Naval Hydrographic Service and claim to be 
"hydrographic vessels". In recent years, they are often 
found in the company of American carrier task forces. They are 
also located permanently on station near the Polaris base at 
Guam, Holy Loch, and Charleston, and since 1964 one has been 
continually on station at "Point Yankee" observing U.S. Carrier 
operations off the coast of Viet Nam. The United States has 
reciprocated with a similar surveillance effort. 

All of this activity by a navy accustomed to lengthy 


16. "Reklama i deistvitel’nost' Krasnaya Zyezda . May 13, 
1965. 
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operations at sea was not undertaken without difficulty, 

There are repeated reports in the military press of short¬ 
comings in the operational readiness of fleet units. In one 
example, a ship was notified only a few days in advance that 
it was to take part in a mission far from shore of importance 
to the training plan. Despite strenuous efforts by the com¬ 
manding officer to train his crew adequately for the operation, 
when the ship arrived on station it was discovered that the 
ship's specialists were not able to receive the required tar¬ 
get data, and the operation was unsatisfactory. The onus for 
the failure in this case was placed on the staff for not allow¬ 
ing the ship sufficient time for preparation. Without know¬ 
ing the details, it would be difficult to evaluate the incident, 
but it seems to graphically demonstrate the general lack of 
readiness of the Soviet Navy at that time. 

These difficulties have by no means been overcome. A 

recent article complained that whereas in former times the 

Soviet Navy operated close to shore and seldom went on long 

voyages, the very unusual nature of these long voyages led 
* 

to thorough preparation. Now that such voyages are common, 

18 

insufficient attention is paid to pre-voyage preparation. 

Other articles complain of the failure of naval commanders 
to carry out the training plan when they are deployed on op- 


17. "Uspekh pokhoda gotovitsia v bace"(Success of a cruise 
is prepared at the base), I< rasnaya Z ve z da , April 13, 1963. 

18. "Bol’shomy pokhody - bol'shaya podgotovka”, Krasnaya 
Zve^.da t March 22, 1967. 
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erational missions.'^ It is apparent from these articles that 
the Soviet Wavy has not yet been entirely successful in 

balancing training with operational requirements. This prob¬ 
lem was intensified by the decision last year to reduce the 
period of obligated service of draftees in all services by one 
year. Admiral Kasatonov described the problem succinctly 

when he observed, "The period of service of personnel has 

20 

shortened, but the military preparedness must improve." 

A great deal of attention has been given in recent years 

to the problem of increasing the mobility and reliability of 

the submarine force. Even though the submarine was touted 

as the "main striking force" of the Navy, Soviet submarines 

had long been plagued with reliability problems. On occasion, 

it became necessary to tow disabled submarines back to port 
21 

for repairs. That significant progress was being made in 

this direction was indicated by the 1962 cruise of the Leninskii 

22 

Komsomolets , an early N class submarine, to the north pole. 
Another milestone was the 1957 submerged circumnavigation of 
the globe by a group of Soviet submarines. Defense Minister 
Malinovskii announced at the Twenty-Third Party Congress that 
the number of lengthy cruises by Soviet submarines had increas- 


19. Captain(1st Rank) V. Mamchitz, "Boevaya ucheba v pokhode" 
(Military training on cruise), Krasnaya Zyezda .January 27,1968, 

20. Fleet Admiral V. Kasatonov, "Na morskikh pros.torakh-vakh- 
ta zorkaya" (On the sea spaces - a vigilant watch), Kommunist 
Vooruzhennykh Sil . No. 3, February, 1958. 


21. New York Times . May 29, 1963, p. 8. 

22. Krasnaya Zvezda . January 20, 1963. 
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ed in recent years by five times. Admiral Gorshkov con¬ 
tends that these operations by Soviet.submarines are the best 
demonstration of "the high quality of their mechanisms and. sys¬ 
tems, the fine training of their seamen, the capability to ful¬ 
fil complex missions in practically any region of the World 
,.24 

oceans. 

As a corrollary to the Soviet Navy's increased opera¬ 
tional activity, naval units began to call more frequently at 
foreign ports.' In the "year of the routine long cruise", 1954, 
the Soviet Navy made calls at ports in Poland, East Germany, 

Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, England, Finland, Denmark, Swe- 

25 — 

den, Holland, Syria, and. Ethiopia, among others. xn the next 

three years, France, the United Arab Republic, and Algeria were 

26 

added to the list. 

The increasing frequency of Naval visits to ports in 

Egypt is of particular interest. In September, 1965, a group 

of destroyers and submarines called at Port Said. In March, 

1966, five more ships, including a guided missile cruiser and 

27 

two submarines, docked at Port Said for a five-day visit. In 
July, Egyptian naval units visited Sevastopol' on the Black 
Sea, and in August five Soviet naval vessels called at Alex- 


23. XXIIi s *ezd Kommunisticheskoi Partli Sovetskoao Soiuza 

( Stenooxaficheskii Otchet )(Moscow: Politizdat, 2, v. , 1966), 

v. I, p. 413. 

24. S. G. Gorshkov, "Nash moguchii okeanskii flot". Pravda, 
July 30, 1967. 

25. Pravda , July 24, 1965. 

26. Krasnaya Xyezda , July 30, 1967. 

27. New York Times . April 5, 1966. 
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2 p 

andria to return the visit. l ' In November, five Soviet vessels, 

including two submarines and a guided missile destroyer visit- 
2 Q 

ed Algiers. ' Each of these visits included three or four com¬ 
batant ships accompanied by one or two support ships. 

This increased activity in the Mediterranean was accompa¬ 
nied by rumors tfa t the Russians were making an effort to estab¬ 
lish bases in Egypt and possibly in Algeria. Such rumors have 
been a recurrent theme ever since the Russians began playing a 
more active role in world affairs as early as 1955. Rumors 
of base agreements accompanied the first aid to Egypt at that 
time, and were later heard in connection with the granting of 
aid to Indonesia and Cuba.. Such predictions have yet to be 
borne out. In the Mediterranean, the Soviet Navy has been re¬ 
lying on anchorage areas in international waters for replenish¬ 
ment of fuel and•provisions, as well as for minor repairs. 

Some support operations, hov/ever, are facilitated by the use of 
port facilities. It would have to be said that the privilege 
of calling at Egyptian and Algerian ports probably eased the 
task of supporting the ten to twenty ships of the Mediterranean 
squadron, but the facilities provided are considerably less than 
would be provided by a naval base. 

When the Arab-Israeli crisis of 1967 increased in intensi¬ 
ty, the Soviet Union sent ten additional naval vessels through 
the Dardannelles to augment the force of fifteen or twenty ves- 


28. Ibid .. August 8, 1966. 

29. Ibid ., November 11, 1966 
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30 ‘ 

sels already in the Mediterranean. As the crisis opened, 
the Soviet squadron deployed in the Mediterranean, included only 
one cruiser. Even after this force Weis Jiugmented, however, it 
still confronted a vastly superior American Sixth Fleet includ¬ 
ing three attack aircraft carriers and a number of cruisers. 
From this standpoint, the Soviet naval units raised more of a 
diplomatic than a military problem. This action did, however, 
mark a watershed of sorts in the use of Soviet naval power. 

For the first time, Soviet naval units were used to demonstrate 
a Soviet foreign policy commitment during a crisis. The sig¬ 
nificance of this move was somewhat diluted, however, by the 
fact that only after it was quite clear that the United States 
was not going to come to the aid of Israel and after it was 

clear that Israel was not going to advance beyond Suez did 

31 

Russian ships again visit. Egyptian ports. A more daring use 
of naval visits for the purpose of demonstrating Soviet commit¬ 
ment to Egypt took place in October following the sinking of 

the Israeli destroyer E.lath by Egyptian boats armed with the 

32 

Russian Styx missile. In this case,the Soviet presence may 
well have averted an attack on Suez by Israeli forces. 

whether Soviet political leaders anticipated the possi¬ 
ble political results of their increased operational activity 
in the Mediterranean is not clear. Gorshkov and other naval 


30. New York Times . May 31, 1967. 

31. Ibid .. July 10, 1967. 

32. Ibid .. October 26, 1967. 
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Gpokosr'cn had stressed the utility of "friendly" visits to 
other countries since at least 196 5. It was only after the 
Arab-1sr ae 1 .i war of 1967, however, that Admiral Kasatonov de¬ 
scribed these activities in terms indicating a sharp awareness 


of the political uses of the fleet.. Writing for the military 
press on Wavy Day, 1967, he said: "ship visits facilitate the 
development and strengthening of friendly relations between the 
Soviet people and the peoples of foreign countries, and they 
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•July 30, 1957. (Emphasis mino) . 







CHAPTER FIVE : 


SOVIET NAVAL PO'JER 


- AN EVALUATION 


Soviet navcil leaders claim to have put to an end the 
sole domination of the oceans of the world by the traditional 
naval powers, most importantly by the United States. There is 
certainly a' great deal of evidence to support this contention. 
For the first time in history, the Soviet Union hes become a 


real sea power. The significance of this power, however, 
varies; greatly with various types of encounter at sea. Al¬ 
though the. Soviet Navy is undoubtedly powerful in many respects 
it suffers from serious shortcomings. 

In the first place, from the standpoint of the design of 
its ships, the Soviet Navy is not a balanced force by compari¬ 
son with western navies. The most significant material short¬ 
coming of the Soviet force, is its lack of an aircraft carrier 
capability. The aircraft carrier in the hands of western 
navies has proven to be an extremely flexible ’weapons system. 

An aircraft carrier is essentially a highly mobile, fully equip 
ped modern airfield capable of launching - aircraft with a stra¬ 


tegic nuclear capability, supersonic interceptors and attack 
ciircraft, as well as antisubm.arine aircraft. Such a weapon is 
capable of reacting rapidly and effectively to meet the whole 
spectrum of possible uses of naval power, from the shewing of 
the flag for diplomatic purposes, through limited demonstra¬ 
tions of force and limited warfare to strategic nuclear war. 

It is capable of providing close air support for troops located 
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far beyond hostile shores. Its capability of establishing 
local air superiority is indispensible for the purposes of 
facilitating any amphibious attack upon a hostile shore. 

At the same time, despite repeated Soviet claims of the 
vulnerability of carrier task forces, an attack aircraft 
carrier has a highly advanced and powerful capability of pro¬ 
tecting itself against air attack by hostile forces. For de¬ 
fense against submarines, it depends on the ASv; capability of 
its escort vessels, as well as upon its own speed and maneuver¬ 
ability. Soviet confidence in their ability to detect and de¬ 
stroy carrier task forces seems to rely heavily on the use of 
radio intelligence and radio direction-finding, as discussed 
in Captain Lan’s article.'*' This confidence may be premature. 
Under wartime conditions it is unlikely that a carrier task 
force would be as indiscriminate in its emission of radio 
signals as it is in times of peace. They also place a great 
deal of reliance on the fact that they can launch an airborne 
missile against a carrier fro?n beyond the carrier's air de¬ 
fense zone. It is difficult to imagine how 7 they will achieve 
sufficient certainty of identification from this distance to 
enable them to launch a homing missile. 

The lack of an aircraft carrier in the Soviet Navy still 
prevents them from establishing local air superiority beyond 
interceptor range from any.airbases on land which might be 
made available to them. This limitation precludes the realis- 


1 . 


See above, p. 71 
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tic contemplation of amphibious operations against a hostile 
shore. This is one reason why it seems at this point unlikely 
that the two helicopter carriers recently commissioned in the 
Soviet Navy are intended for use as amphibious assault carriers. 

Another factor which supports this scepticism is that three 

, 2 
such ships (a third is reportedly under construction) would 

seem to be an inordinately large number to support the limited 

force of 6,000 naval infantry now in existence. 

The reasons for the reorganization of the naval infantry 
in 1964 are obscure. The force is too small to be of any sig¬ 
nificance in providing the Soviet Union with a capacity to 
leap-frog their land perimeter and project their power .abroad 
by the use of amphibious warfare. Much greater resources would 
have to be invested in both equipment and. personnel, including 
the establishment.of a fixed-wing aircraft carrier capability 
in order to realize any serious capacity for amphibious assault 
beyond contiguous waters. It is possible that operations could 
be undertaken in the eastern Mediterranean using airbases in. 
Egypt, but the continued availability of such bases rests on 
a very tenuous political basis. 

Soviet military doctrine as expressed in various sources 
calls for the eventual occupation of enemy home territory in 
order to consolidate victory in the event of a world war. 2 3 A l- 


2. New York Times , February 14, 1968. 

3. See, for example, V. D. Sokolovskii (ed.), Soviet Mili ¬ 
tary Strategy (Encrlewood Cliffs, New Jerseys Prentice Hall 
Inc., 1963), p. 423. ' 
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though the published discussion of how this might be done is 

sketchy at best, it may be that the small naval infantry force 

reorganised in 1964 and the modest amphibious lift capability 

in existence in the Soviet fleet is a tribute to this doctrine. 

Amphibious training in river and lake crossing techniques is 
\ 

also provided the Soviet Army, and much of the equipment and 
training of the naval amphibious forces and naval infantry 
would be applicable to this end. However, as has already been 
pointed out, the concept of amphibious operations against hostile 
territory in an area where the attacking forces lack the capa¬ 
bility of establishing local air superiority is a suicidal one. 
For this reason, it seems most likely from a rational stand¬ 
point that the naval infantry is intended for amphibious opera¬ 
tions in conjunction with theater warfare in Europe and Asia 
in areas contiguous to the Soviet Union in the event of war, 
rather than for any amphibious assaults beyond the oceans. 

Soviet naval and political leaders continue to describe 
the main striking force of the Soviet Navy as the nuclear- 
powered submarine. A glance at Table I shows that, without 
a doubt, the submarine looms large in Soviet plans. The diffi¬ 
culty with the submarine from the standpoint of a flexible 
use of naval power, is that the submarine is useless in time 
of peace or in time of non-belligerent crisis. This point 
should have been clearly demonstrated by the events of the 
Cuban missile crisis. Yet, strangely enough, the reaction of 
naval leaders following the crisis was to give.even more atten¬ 
tion to the development of the submarine. Writing in 196-?,. 
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one naval officer observed that the Soviet Navy at the present 
stage had become "mainly a submarine fleet, the basis of which 
is the atomic submarine, armed with missiles and torpedoes with 

4 . 

nuclear warheads".* He attributed the dominant position of the 
submarine to its capability of operating successfully against 
aircraft carriers and missile-carrying surface ships, enemy 
submarines, and shore targets. These ideas on the usefulness 
of the submarine have recurred with monotonous regularity in 
the Soviet military press. It is clear from such passages that 
the contemplated role of the submarine can only be fulfilled 
in time of war. In fact, it is difficult to think of any 
scenario short of general war either of the World War II varie¬ 
ty, or all-out nuclear war/ in which the submarine would have 
any useful role. 

Following Khrushchev's speech of January, 1951, some 
naval spokesmen, such as Admiral Isakov, defended the role 
of the surface ship against its most extreme detractors, and 
others defended the role of the aircraft in naval affairs. 

After about 1963, these voices of mild dissent were largely 
quiet. It would appear that their objections had been satis¬ 
factorily met by continuing to construct new ships and missile¬ 
armed aircraft. The prestige of both surface ships and air¬ 
craft increased after 1953, but in each case the important 
role acknowledged was the role of countering American nuclear 


4. Captain (2nd Rank) A. V. Basov in Boevoi Put'Sovetskogo 
Voonno - Morskogo Flota (Moscow: Voenizdat, 1964), p. 

598. 
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attack, or "counterforce", and it was stated that the reason 
they now could play an important role in modern conditions was 
that they now also carried missiles. 

Beginning in 1963, and even more sharply in 1964 / the 
Soviet Navy began to break out of the confines of the conti- 
uous seas and operations areas and to move into the open ocean 
spaces. As one naval writer put it. 


During the Great Fatherland War /World War II/ 
fleet actions took place basically in the areas 
■close to shore and were conducted for the most 
part in operational and tactical cooperation with 
the Army. Now, taking into account the intentions 
of the imperialist aggressors, and the place given 
to their navies in the plan of nuclear aggression 
against the socialist countries, the Soviet Navy 
must be prepared to answer them with crushing 
blows at naval objectives on the entire territory 
of the World ocean. 


Thus, according to the Soviet account, the reason for moving 
the fleet out into the open sea was for purpose of defending 
against western naval forces in the event of a nuclear attack 
on the Soviet Union. Events of 1963 and 1964 would seem to 
bear this out. The naval air arm began in 1963 to make 
routine overflights of United States carrier forces in transit 
to the Sixth and Seventh fleets. Early in 1964, after the 
United States began deploying Polaris submarines to the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, the Soviet Navy began deploying units to the 
area. Much of this effort would appear to be directed toward 
developing an antisubmarine warfare capability in order to 
counter American Polaris forces, and a great deal of the Soviet 


5. Ibid .. p. 596. 
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effort in the Mediterranean has also been given to following 
the movements and operations of American aircraft carriers. 

In a sense, the increased, range of naval weapons such 
as Polaris and carrier aviation forced the Soviet Navy into 


this role. If the range of opposing na.val weapons directed 
against shore targets increased, then the Soviet Navy had to 


move out of the confines of contiguous waters in order to meet 
the threat at sea instead of relying on air and missile de¬ 
fense. In another sense, this is a. strange development. 
Khrushchev in I960 adopted a posture somewhat similar to the 
"massive retaliation" doctrine of the United States in the 
Kisenhower ora. His explanation was that the imperialist 
powers would never attach the Soviet Union now because the 
latter had such a. commanding lead in nuclear strategic power. 


In other words, he was relying on deterrence to avoid a nu¬ 
clear war. It was just at .this time, however, that the Navy 
began to find a real defensive role for itself in the event 
of nuclear attack. 

This defensive effort was directed against carrier strike 
forces and Polaris submarines. The Polaris threat was a new 
one but the carrier threat had long existed, and the Soviet 
Navy had done little of an effective nature in the 1950's to 
counter it. Now, just when the carrier's strategic role was 


beginning to decline, the Navy began to develop effective means 
to counter it. A partial explanation for this state of affairs 
is to bo found in the time lag between a change in the military 
doctrine by one side and the subsequent recognition of the im~ 
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plications by the other side. This time lag, coupled with 
the time required to construct new weapons systems often means 
that the two sides are facing each other with imbalanced 
forces. But this does not entirely explain the failure of the 
Soviet Navy in the 1950’s to develop the operational experience 
necessary to meet the carrier threat on the high seas. 

As we have seen, the political fortunes of the Soviet 
Navy were on the rise in the mid-1960's. It would be tempt¬ 
ing, in retrospect, to identify the Cuban missile crisis as the 
great watershed in the development of the Soviet Navy. Such 
a conclusion would not be entirely correct. The submarine 
fleet had achieved great prestige by 1961. Speaking at the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961, Khrushchev commented, 


The construction of the Soviet submarine fleet 
is proceeding successfully. Our enemies are 
building a submarine fleet armed with ballistic 
missiles. We are arming our fleet with both 
ballistic and homing missiles. Conditions oblige 
us to do this. Our enemies in the opposing 
military blocs are preparing to bombard the 
territory of our country as well as the socialist 
countries from submarines. We are prepared to 
answer them, firing at their targets on the sea 
as well as on the land. 0 


In May, 1962, Khrushchev visited Leningrad and spoke to the 
shipbuilders and seamen of the Baltic Fleet on the high quality 
of the new ships. "In the past", he said, "we have often crit¬ 
icized our military comrades for deficiencies in the develop- 


6. N. S. Khrushchev, Qtchet Tseritral 'nocro Komiteta KPSS 
S'ezdy KPSS . (Report of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
to the Congress of the CPSU), (Moscow: Politizdat, 1961) 
p. 43. 
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raent of the Navy, and demanded that it* be improved. And 
this criticism v/as not in vain. What* I have seen /here/ is 
the kind of ships that fully answer the modern development 

of the Navy and the modern development of military science and 

7 

technology." Khrushchev’s July visit to the Northern Fleet 
where he observed training exercises, including the submerged 
firing of a ballistic missile, provided further confirmation 
of the increased interest by political leaders in the potential 
of the '-avy, 

.The Cuban missile crisis, as v?e have also seen, did not 
bring about a roc valuation of the role of the sub-marine or: 
the potentialities of the Navy a.s a means of projecting Soviet 
power and influence abroad under circumstances of confronra¬ 
tion short of war. the. crisis did apoarently sour the Nary 
t o g r e a t e r e f f o r t a t o a ch i o vo o • s e r a t i o n: ■ 1 r e r i d i n o s s a. n d a 
higher nobility. These measures wore at first directed at 
the problem of defense in nuclear war.against the naval nu¬ 
clear attack forces of the western navies. They have been 
partially successful, in this venture, but are still deficient 
in loghstical supoort by comparison with the NATO navies. 

It is in the area of nobility that the post-Cuban Soviet w/ 
Navy is most clearly distinguishable from that of the pre- 
Cuba period. It appears that as a result of their greater mo¬ 
bility the Soviet leaders discovered almost by chance the 
political usefulness of a mobile fleet under circumstances 

* Fra vda , Nay 11, 1952. 
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short of war. In the past two or three years, visits by 
Soviet Naval vessels to foreign ports have been used for ob¬ 
viously political purposes. Such use of the fleet has been ■ 
most intense in the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. It may be 
that the beneficial results of the Soviet naval deployment 
to the Mediterranean in connection with the Arab-Israeli crisis 
of 1967 exceeded the anticipation of the Soviet political lead¬ 
ers themselves. There is no indication that such use of the 
Navy was seriously contemplated by the leadership in the 
earlier period. 'Whether such use was contemplated or not, 
the Soviet Navy in 1962 and 1963 was not in a sufficiently 
high condition of operational readiness' to execute such 
missions. 

Thus it appears that the Soviet policy of utilizing its 
naval forces to influence events in the Eastern Mediterranean 
in the summer of 1967 was an outcome of the interaction of the 
crisis situation and the option of using mobile naval power 
for this purpose, rather than a policy which had long been 
planned and for which the groundwork had been carefully laid, 
when the Soviet government was faced in May with the necessity 
of demonstrating its solidarity with the Arab countries rather 
than losing its political influence in the area , the option 
of a naval demonstration appeared to be a live one. It had the ^ 
advantage of being highly visible without being provocative or 
dangerous, whereas a deployment of Soviet troops to Egyptian 
soil would have been both provocative and dangerous. The man¬ 
ner in which the demonstration was conducted indicates that 
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the Russians were carefully avoiding a dangerous confronta¬ 
tion with the United States or even with Israel. 

The political role of the Soviet Navy in the struggle 
over allocation of resources in the Soviet Union remains some¬ 
what obscure. Participation by naval officers in the stra¬ 
tegic debate both before and after the fall of Khrushchev has 
been minimal. Early in the decade, a few spokesmen expressed 
dissatisfaction with the preeminent position of the submarine 
when it appea.red as if this policy might lead to the almost 
total eclipse of the surface navy and naval aviation. Since 
their demands have been largely met, however, there has been 
almost a universal expression of deep satisfaction by naval 
leaders with their share of the resource allocation. A purely 
rational explanation of the growing influence of the Navy in 
terms of the global strategic balance, as we have seen, is not 
a sufficient explanation for many features of the current 
structure of the Navy. 

In order to achieve such a relatively complete satis¬ 
faction of its desires, the Navy must have been able to form 
alliances with other influential elements in the Soviet politi¬ 
cal arena. It is not clear just v/ho these elements are, but 
certain probable candidates stand out from the evidence. One 
such element is the growing Soviet Merchant Marine. This fleet 
has undergone extremely rapid growth since 1953, growing from 
1,392,000 tons in 1953 to 7,455,00 in 1965.^ In recent years 

8. L. V. Martin, The Sea in Modern Strategy (London: 

Chatto and Windus, 1967), p. 182. 
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the association between the merchant and naval fleets has 

9 

been quite clearly made. Another element which has probably 
supported the Navy's position is that of the managerial 
group associated with the missile and electronic industries. 

Most important, perhaps, has been the notably good relationship 
between the Navy and the Party in recent years. Nearly 90 per¬ 
cent of the personnel of the Navy belong either to the Party or 

10 

to the Komsomol. Unlike the Army, the Navy has not challenged 
the leadership of the Party, hithin the top leadership of the 
Party there is insufficient evidence to ascertain just who are 
the Navy's patrons. 

There is a notable lack of discussion in the Soviet mili¬ 
tary press of the possibility of Soviet forces taking part 
in "local wars". This is not surprising, since the Soviet 
leadership has never rescinded the formulation of Khrushchev 
that such wars are to be avoided because of the danger of esca¬ 
lation to general nuclear war. • There.is some fear in the United v/ 
States that recent developments in the Soviet Navy indicate ' 
that they "plan to put themselves in a position where they 
could, if necessary, land forces to support friendly governments 

against attempted coups d'etat as the U.S.A. and Britain did 

11 

for the Lebanese and Jordanian regimes a decade ago." Al¬ 
though such fears are legitimate, they are probably greatly 
exaggerated. There is little evidence to support the existence 


10. Boevoi Put' Sovetsko Voenno-Morskocro Flota. p. 607. 

11. C. L. Sulzberger, "Foreign Affairs: 

The New York Times . February 23, 1968. 
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of such a plan. If the Russian naval or political leaders 
were planning for the possibility of such operations, it seems 
unlikely that the question of limited war would be as little 
discussed in the military press as it currently is. 

The danger of Soviet "adventurism”, if there is such a 
danger, is not from carefully planned and executed actions in 
support of client governments, but rather from possible mis¬ 
calculations as to the danger involved in an action. With the 
possible exception of the Cuban missile crisis, the Russians 
have always been careful to avoid a direct confrontation of 
the United States at sea. With all of the increased Soviet 
naval activity, including visits to foreign ports, it seems 
significant that naval excursions in the Pacific havfe been 
to the Philippine Sea, and not to the South China Sea. No 
Soviet naval ship has visited a North Vietnamese port since the 
outbreak of war in the north. Although naval leaders have 
given some attention to the political uses of naval power in 
the last year, their attention still seems to be directed at 
the peacetime occasions for such use. For the forseeable fu¬ 
ture, it seems unlikely that the Soviet government will uti¬ 
lize its growing sea arsenal to support political action in 
opposition to what is perceived by them to be an important 
national interest of the United States. Whatever the term 
"defense of the state interests" means to the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, it can be said with reasonable assurance that 
it does not mean taking any undue risk of war with the United 
States. This has so far been true even in the case of so-call- 
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ed "v/ars of national-liberation". Khrushchev and his successors 
have talked loudly about supporting national-liberation wars, 
but when these pronouncements have been put to the test, 
they have been careful to render assistance in forms which do 
not risk the unpredictable result of a widening war. 

What, then,is the significance of the growing role of 
the Soviet Navy for the future? It is always rash to make 
predictions, but on the basis of the evidence examined here, 
it seems possible to suggest that it is most likely that the 
Russian naval strategists will continue to concentrate on the 
development of naval weapons with what is essentially a "count- 
erforce" role, whether in ASV7 or anti-carrier operations. As 
presently conceived, the current revival of the naval infantry 
and increased amphibious capability also seems to be designed 
for use in general warfare conditions. While general war 
will probably continue to be the primary concern of the Soviet 
Navy as well as the rest of their armed forces, the increased 
mobility and readiness of the Soviet fleet has already reaped 
some political dividends in the Middle East and possibly off 
Korea in the Pueblo incident. As the options of using naval 
power for political ends become more apparent and better under¬ 
stood by both naval and political leaders, the possibility 
of the Navy being used for these purposes will increase. It 
is here that the situation.is fraught with the most danger, 
because the Cuban missile crisis demonstrated, among other 
things, that no matter how cautious the Soviet leaders have 
been in the past, and no matter how conscious they are of the 
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"balance of forces", they can and do make mistakes about 
what the Unites States will perceive as a vital national 
interest. In the future, the possibilities for such miscal¬ 
culations on the high seas will increase. 

On the whole, the Soviet Uavy is a potent force, secone. 
only to the United States tlavy. It is, however, for various 
reasons set forth here, a poor second. In tne event or general 
war, it could inflict costly damage to United States forces, 
but probably not decisive damage. It is poorly prepared and 
ecmipped for limited or loca1 warrare, it nas become, noe- 
ever, more active recently as an instrument of political in¬ 
fluence. This is the area currently subject to the most 
on cor ta. in t ie s and where the possibility or a. oirecc °ovleu— 
American confrontation is most apparent, although such a con- 
frentetion would very Inkely result not from a. eul'jula.’cow 
move, but rather from a miscalculation. It is for such an 
eventuality that American naval thinking should be prepared. 




TABLE I 


GROWTH OF THE SOVIET NAVY FROM 1960 to 196 7 1 2 3 4 


Shio Tyoe : 

I960 

1961 

1962 | 1963 f 1964 ^ 

1965 ! 

1957(3) | 

Submarines 

453 

420 

A26 j 

. 446 

423 

393 

3 80 

Conventional 

450 

420 

410 

426 

407 

353 

3 57 

SSB 

10 ( 2 ) 

13(2) 

29(2) 

20 

20 

. 35 

35(2) 

SSG 



20 ( 2 ) 



14(2) 

24 

Nuclear 

6 ( 2 ) 

6 ( 2 ) 

16 ' 

20 

16 

40 

50 

SS3N 



9 

10 

8 

13(2) 

13(2) 

!• 33GN 



4 

4 

2 

15(2) 

25(2) 

j Cruisers 

23 

25 

20(3) 

23 

22 

21 

18 

Sverdlov class 

17 

17 

14(3) 

15 

14 

14 

12 

Older classes 


3(2) 

6 (3) i 

s 

O 

7 

6 

Destroyers 

149 

160 

164 

164 

153 

147 

130 

Kresta-class* 







5(2) 

Kynda-class* 



2 

2 

4 

4(2) 

4 

Krupny-class* 


5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

Kashin-class* 






6 

9 

Kildin-class 


6 ( 2 ) 

5 

5 

6 

6 ( 2 ) 

6 

i Kotlin-class 

40(2) 

40 

40- 

40 

30 

30(2) 

30 

Tallin-class 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Skory-class 

75 

75 

75 

■ 75 

75 

65 

55(2)' 

Older classes 

33(2) 

'33(2) 

33 

33 

29 f 

27 

0 ( 2 ) 

[Escorts (ocean) 

103 

92 

99 

99 

99 

90 

92 

■‘Escorts (coastal) 

203 

209 

306 

316 

256 

300(3) 

270 

[Minesweepers (ocean) 

134 

' 210 

270 

261 

241 

240 

150 

t•■linesweeoers (Coastal) 

A00 

200 

300 

250 

900 

240 

150 

Missile Patrol Boats 


| 

110 ( 2 ) 


50 

70 

100 

Fast Patrol Boats 

1000 

! 1000 

1000 

1000 

890 

370 

400 

» Landing Shies 


i 14(2), 

14(2)_. 


1 


24(4) 


1. Estimates from Vevors Plottentaschenbuch for the year of publication unless otherwise 
indicated. 

2. Estimate from Janes Fj c rhtincr Ships 

3. Estimate from Institute for Strategic Studies: The Military Balance 

4. Martin, The Sea in Modern Strategy , p. 179. 

*These classes are described in the Soviet cross as "missile cruisers". 
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TABLE II 

CHARACTERISTICS'OF SOVIET SUBMARINES BUILT SINCE WWII 


Class 

Years "built 

Displacement 

Speed 

' Weapons 

Cruising 

Ran ere 

, 

Nuclear 

H-Class 

1961-? 

10 

3500/4000 

\ 

2 5 lets 

3 Sark Ballistic missiles* 

6 ' torpedo tubes 


E-2 Class 

1964-? 

B 

4500/5500 

25 kts 

8 Shaddock cruise missiles 

6 torpedo tubes 


E-l" Class 

1962-63 

2 

4000/5000 

25 kts 

6 Shaddock cruise missiles 

2 torpedo tubes 


N Class 

I960-? 

10 

3500/4000 

20/30 

6 toroedo tubes 


Conventiona1 

G Class 

1958-? 

25 

2250/2700 

17/16 

3 Sark Ballistic missiles 

10 Torpedo tubes 

22,000 

Z Conver¬ 
sion 

1958-? 

i 

10 

2000/2500 

1 

18/15 

2 Sark Ballistic missiles 

6 Toroedo tubes 

13,000 

, J Class 

196 2-? 

i 2 

1800/2200 

15/13 . 

: 

.... 

4 Shaddock cruise missiles 

6 Toroedo tubes 

15,000 ; 

•W Conver¬ 
sion 

1981-6.? 

jl2 

1300/1800 

16/14 . 

4 Shaddock cruise missiles 

6 Torpedo tubes 

13,000 

■ N Conver- 

■ s ion 

1959—6C 

2 

lino /1600 

17/15 . 

1 or 2 Shaddock missiles 
/i Tomerlo tube s 

13,000 

| F Class 

1Q5Q-? 

25 

2000/2500 

! 20/15 

19 T o r o e d o 1 11 b e s 

20.000 

1 • • -Z Class 

I T 9 6 x _6 c 

GO" ! 

1900/2900 

18/15 

.H Tornpdo tubes, mines 

20.000 

j 9. Class 


12 ■ j 

1100/1600 

18/15 

e Torpedo tubes 

13,000 

1 W C la s s 

XQSO 


1100/1600 

17/15 

6 Torpedo tubes, ^ines 

13,ono 

i a Class 

1954 

AO 

c 50/7^0 

16/18 

A Toroedo tubes 

7 ,000 

r-V Class 

1944-521 

10 . 

350/420 

13/in j 

2 Torpedo tubes 

L -JL2QQ— 









TABLE III 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET SURFACE COMBATANTS BUILT SINCE Jvlll 


Class 

Years built No. 

0 i so 1 acemen t 

Speed 

'./capons 

Range 

Cruiser 

Svordlov 

19*51-56 

14 

15,450 

34 lets 

l2-6"guns, 12-4", 

16-37mm, 10 torpedo 

tubes, ?00 miles 

4000 

Destroyers 

Kresta class 

1965-? 

5? 


35 

2-Shaddock SSM, 2 Goa 

SAM, 4 ASM launchers, 

2 twin torpedo launchers 

A-57mm cams. 1 helo 

Kashin 

195 2-? 

6 

3,800 

37 

4-75mm guns, 2 Goa 

SAM, 5 torpedo tubes, 

4 ASU launchers 

Kynda 

196].-? 

4 

4,300 

35 

2- quad shaddock SSM, 1 .tv/in 

Coa SAM, 4-75mm guns, 5 torpe¬ 
do tubes, 2 ASW launchers 

Krupnv 

1958-? 

8 

3 ,6 50 

34.5 

2 Strela SSM, IS-45mm guns 

6 torpedo tubes. 2 AS/7 launchers 

Kildin 

1957-? 

4 

' 3,000 

35 • 

1 Strela SSM, 16-45mm guns, 

6 torpedo tubes, 2 ASU launchers 

Kotlin 

1955-60 

25 

3,200 

36 . 

4-5.1"guns, 15-45mm guns, 

10 torpedo tu.be s, 2 AS Vi 
launc’-ors, 80 mines 

Tallinn 

1954 

1 

3,200 

38 

4-5.1" Guns, 16-45mm guns, 

10 torpedo tubes, 2 AS57 
launchers. 70 mines 

Sj<ory 

1949-54 

— 

65 

L 

2,300 

36 

i 

4—5.1" guns, 2-85mm guns, 

7-37mm guns, 10 torpedo 
tubes, 2 DC launchers, 80 mines 
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